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The Democratic Way of Life in a Period of Conflict’ 


HERBERT E. HAWKES 


In this address, I am presuming to 
confine what I have to say to those as- 
pects, both of the American way of 
life and of the present conflict, that 
touch most intimately the professional 
interests of those concerned with edu- 
cational guidance and personnel work. 
That brings me down to a somewhat 
more definite starting point but still 
allows me abundant opportunity to 
reiterate facts and points of view with 
which you are entirely familiar. 

It is exceedingly important to keep 
clearly in mind what values are es- 
pecially endangered in time of con- 
flict; what values are obscured or 
modified; what values are empha- 
sized. And there is not much use in 
taking your time in talking about it 
unless we can emerge with some faint 
ideas as to what we can do, each in his 
own sphere of influence, to guard 
against missteps, to preserve values 
and to get through the conflict with 
as little damage as possible. 

In his recent report to the Trustees 
of The Carnegie Corporation, Presi- 
dent Frederick Paul Keppel made a 
remark that arrested my attention. “It 
is hard,” he said, speaking of the pres- 
ent world confusion, “to go on with 
familiar tasks, tasks so familiar that 
we are prone to forget that they are 
essential.” It seems to me worth while 
to inquire whether our daily duties as 
personnel workers are essential. If 
they are really essential under ordi- 


*Paper presented before the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J., February 19, 1941. 


nary circumstances, are these familiar 
routines more or less essential now 
when our youth are confronted with 
questions of such crucial importance? 
Should we modify or intensify or keep 
static our methods of helping our boys 
and girls to make the decisions of the 
maximum personal as well as public 
value? And what are these personal 
and public values? Are they merely 
physical, or are they intellectual and 
spiritual? Before discussing these val- 
ues in our manner of living which we 
wish to preserve or analyzing our pro- 
fessional attitude in this critical time, 
let me mention one or two generaliza- 
tions concerning the kind of youth 
that we have to deal with now-a-days. 
At least, the kind that I have to deal 
with. 

Unless I am completely deceived, 
I have observed a definite change in 
certain attitudes in young people dur- 
ing the past few years. I cannot back 
up my statement by statistics; there is 
no test that I know of that aims to 
measure this change and which could 
afford comparable results over the 
past 10 years. Hence my remarks are 
entirely subjective. But I believe 
that the boy that I come into contact 
with now-a-days is a more independ- 
ent-minded person than he was a dec- 
ade ago. A boy is less likely to be 
governed by the action of the herd 
than he used to be. For example, if 
a boy in college does not care to 
smoke, he does not lose caste by say- 
ing so; if he does not like the taste of 
beer, whiskey, or any other beverage, 
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he merely lets it be known that he 
does not like it, and his decision is ac- 
cepted by the rest of his crowd without 
his being looked upon as queer; if he 
does or does not like to go around in 
an old sweater his fellows do not make 
him feel that he must follow their 
example; the freshman cap is not used 
as religiously as formerly. To be 
sure they all drink milk, but they 
drink it as if they liked it. I do not 
know whether this independent-mind- 
edness extends to the young women. 
But certainly it is a characteristic of the 
present college boy. 

Furthermore, this independent- 
mindedness carries into the intellectual 
side of things. Now more than for- 
merly boys are desirous of hearing 
both sides of any question even though 
they feel the chance of their changing 
their opinions may be small. Those 


interested in religion are interested to 
learn more in detail about faiths dif- 
ferent“from their own. The so-called 
interfaith activities are prominent 
among the religious groups in various 


colleges and communities. If an in- 
structor fails to give all sides of a con- 
troversial question he is likely to bé 
asked about points of view that he did 
not express. If a college president or 
dean directs that one side of some 
political or social question should not 
be presented to students, it immediate- 
ly raises the suspicion that something 
is being held back that they have a 
right to know. And if the boys can- 
not get complete and impartial dis- 
cussion of the facts in their classes and 
seminars they are likely to get them 
through some less reliable source. 

To some of the older generation 
this presentation of both sides of con- 
troversial questions seems dangerous. 
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I suppose this fear is responsible for 
the laws enacted in some communities 
that evolution or communism or some 
other moot question must not be men- 
tioned by teachers in the public 
schools. It should go without saying 
that all sides of any controversial topic 
must be presented objectively and 
without even the suggestion of prop- 
aganda. I know that it is difficult for 
a teacher to keep his emotions under 
cover, and sometimes I am inclined to 
doubt that it is desirable that he 
should do so. With students who are 
reasonably mature and have the kind 
of independent-mindedness that I am 
describing, it probably does not make 
much difference. 


I recall the remark of a senior stu- 
dent many years ago who was author- 
ized to take a lecture course in the 
Graduate School under a professor 
who was famous for his iconoclasm, 
and who prided himself on teaching 
by the “shock method.” When the 
senior was asked what he was getting 
from the course he replied that he was 
getting a very valuable lesson from 
it; namely, that it was very unwise 
and even dangerous to take as gospel 
truth the unchecked statements of any 
teacher, most of all the particular pro- 
fessor in that course. I recall telling 
the professor this remark, which 
pleased him greatly. The fact re- 
mains, however, that many of the 
older generation immediately assume 
and report that communism, or social- 
ism, or some religious ism is being 
taught to students when a point of 
view which they regard as vicious is 
mentioned in a classroom. So far as 
I have observed, the teachers who are 
most zealous in presenting a certain 
side of a question as the only side, 
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merely stimulate their students to re- 
serve judgment until they have a 
chance to hear the other side. I could 
illustrate this opinion by many specific 
experiences. The point is merely that 
we are dealing with a generation of 
youth who cannot be led by the nose, 
but who will make up their minds 
from the best data that are available 
to them. That is where our responsi- 
bility comes in—to see that they ob- 
tain adequate data. 

Now let me turn to this question of 
the democratic way of life in a time of 
conflict as it affects us as personnel 
workers and the students we are pre- 
suming to advise. In the first place, 
we must be sure that we have some- 
thing worth saving, in order to make 
our young people conscious of that 
fact. Those of us who have any influ- 
ence or part in the actual teaching of 
youth must remember that this is not 
the time to emphasize too prominently 
the mistakes that we have made in the 
past. One of the favorite techniques 
in the arguments of the extreme isola- 
tionist is to attempt to force his oppo- 
nent to approve of everything that 
England has ever done during historic 
times before allowing him to justify 
helping her in her present emergency. 
And we are called upon to recall that 
in this country we have had lynchings, 
Ku Klux Klans, human slavery, un- 
justified land grabbing from our 
neighbors, and other happenings of 
which most of us are ashamed, and, 
consequently, we are told that we have 
no business to uphold any decent cause 
now, because our own hands are not 
perfectly clean. I submit that this is 
not the time to emphasize the seamy 
side of our past, or even of our pres- 
ent, if there is such. A nation, as an 
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individual, has a right to be estimated 
at its best rather than at its worst. In 
any educational institution scholarly 
progress depends upon searching and 
merciless criticism. A person, whether 
student or teacher, would not be a real 
scholar unless he were a severe critic. 
The very life of the scholar depends 
upon his ability to see the flaws in his 
thinking and action and in that of 
others. But just now the situation de- 
mands less emphasis on what is wrong 
in our way of life and more on what is 
fine and worthy in it. What we need 
now is faith in the validity of our es- 
sential traditions, a conviction that 
during the past 200 years our way of 
life, on the whole, has been on the 
upward grade, and that contributions 
to its development have been made by 
men of vision, high purpose and wis- 
dom. We do not need to distort his- 
tory to justify this confidence and 
faith. It is not necessary to demon- 
strate that John Hancock always paid 
his bills in order to approve of the-end 
that he helped to achieve in founding 
this nation. I am forced to say that 
even if some scholar should prove 
that St. Paul evaded his income tax, 
if they had such things in his day, I 
would still admire the thirteenth 
chapter of first Corinthians. Unless 
we do believe in the existence of posi- 
tive values in our culture with suffi- 
cient vigor to lead others to believe in 
them also, we are likely to lose them. 
There are plenty of places in the 
world where everything that we re- 
gard as worth living for is negated. 
But now, more than ever before, each 
one of us ought to take every oppor- 
tunity to bring to the front and into 
the open the fine features of our way 
of life. There’ is always hope that 
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we can correct the less lovely parts if 
we can appreciate to the full and co- 
operate with the blessings that we en- 
joy. But if we lose the blessings, we 
keep the ugly qualities just the same. 
We certainly should lose no opportu- 
nity for developing in our youth re- 
spect for our social and political order, 
and a determination to protect the val- 
ues we cherish. We should never for- 
get that our efforts in this regard are 
vitally essential. 

Do not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that those who do not believe 
in our way of life are using powerful 
and effective means to combat the 
forces of democracy, liberty, and free- 
dom. If we wish to defeat this at- 
tempted destruction of our intellectual 
fibre and morale in this country, we 
must see to it that those responsible 
for the training of our youth work 
equally as hard as those wishing to de- 
stroy suck values. 

If my analysis of the kind of youth 
that we have to deal with in this coun- 
try has any validity, certain results 
will follow. If a boy who has an in- 
dependent mind and wishes to hear all 
sides of controversial questions is faced 
by a many-sided conflict, he is almost 
sure to be utterly confused at least 
for a certain time. If the issues that 
brought on the conflict are as complex 
as such issues are likely to be, and if 
one wishes to see impartially all sides 
of the question, confusion is almost 
inevitable. This is the state of mind 
of many youths during recent months. 
This does not mean that they will 
continue in a state of confusion and 
indecision, but it is one stage through 
which it is natural to pass. 

With all of the makings of a con- 
flict around us, with youth confused, 


but serious, where do we school and 
college members of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations 
come in? In what respect are our 
procedures affected by the situation? 
What values can we help to preserve 
both for the individuals under our 
guidance, for our educational institu- 
tions, and for our nation? I come back 
to the remark of President Keppel, 
and inquire whether the kind of task 
that we have always performed is not 
even more important and more del- 
icate and more indispensable now than 
it was before the crisis? I believe that 
such is the case. The more complex 
the situation the more essential our 
work. The more confused youth is, 
the greater our responsibility to think 
clearly and objectively and positively. 
There is no use in trying to avoid 
issues by saying that this is not our 
crisis. Whether we like it or not, an 
attitude of not caring which side wins 
or hoping that no one wins, is bound 
to be temporary. Some persons say 
that our assistance to Britain is not 
going to be adequate to enable her to 
win. If, however, our assistance to 
Britain is not provided, Hitler is just 
so much more likely to be successful, 
and in the opinion of most observers, 
probably would be. Hence, the per- 
son who urges us to withhold aid to 
England is to all intents and purposes 
casting his vote for a Nazi victory. 
It is just as well to think clearly on 
that point, for our own sake as well as 
that of those with whom we consult. 

So far as my own observation goes, 
there is much less confusion among 
our youth now than there was a year 
ago, or even six months ago. And 
there is far greater uniformity of atti- 
tude toward the question of National 
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Defense than there was at the corre- 
sponding time 25 yearsago. The un- 
expected fall of France seemed at first 
to stun these boys and then to leave 
them with a far clearer attitude to- 
ward the problems of National De- 
fense than they showed last spring. 
Of course the combination between 
Hitler and Stalin took all of the wind 
out of the sails of most of the very 
radical group, so that that group is 
much smaller and less influential than 
it has been for several years. 

We all have heard endless discus- 
sion about the American way of life. 
To attempt to enumerate the values 
that contribute to it is almost as futile 
as to ask each one of a group why he 
loves his mother. It is very likely 
that if 10 persons were asked this 
question, you would get 10 different 
replies, and be tempted to assume that 
love for one’s mother is so hazy and 
indefinite that it does not have much 
meaning. Of course, the exact op- 
posite is the case. It is so many-sided, 
so inclusive, that one aspect may stand 
out conspicuously for one person, and 
something quite different for some 
one else. The situation regarding the 
American way of life is very similar. 
No two persons would express in ex- 
actly the same language the values in 
our American culture that seem to 
them most characteristic and precious. 
At the same time, one feature that 
stands out prominently as affecting the 
manner of living that our young peo- 
ple enjoy is undoubtedly acceptance of 
personality as the basic credo in our 
culture. 

This feature brings me to the sec- 
ond fundamental element which, in 
this time of conflict, we must empha- 
size more than ever before—the im- 
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portance of preserving the integrity 
of the individual personality. Under 
personality I mean to include a place 
for the development and expression 
of the kind of independent-minded- 
ness to which I have referred. Our 
body of culture is built upon the 
assumption that the qualities of the 
multitude of individual human atoms 
in that body determine the character 
of the whole. We do not accept 
in our manner of life the assump- 
tion that the character of the state 
as established by its leaders deter- 
mines the opinion of each citizen and 
his right to express these opinions. 
The dictum of the leaders is not for 
us a substitute for liberty under law. 
It is trite to repeat that it is the sum 
of individual citizens that makes our 
state, that in religion it is the individ- 
ual who seeks comfort and salvation, 
that in education it is each youth who 
is pursuing the path to learning, in a 
company to be sure, but in order to 
enrich and develop his capacity for 
service to other people. The God- 
given gift of individual personality is 
the value that we so-called experts in 
guidance and personnel, perhaps more 
than any other group of professional 
people, have the responsibility to dis- 
cover, to develop, and to guide in con- 
structive directions. We get these 
youth when attitudes are being formed 
and we have the best opportunity of 
any group of people to make our in- 
fluence count positively in realizing 
this supreme value in our American 
way of life. It only requires a mo- 
ment’s thought to compare our oppor- 
tunity with that of the business man, 
the lawyer, and even the scholar and 
the clergyman, to realize that we stand 
in the center of the picture. 
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Well, what are we going to do 
about it in this time of conflict? If 
you admit that the youth with whom 
we deal are honestly seeking light, 
though possibly confused by the com- 
plexity of the situation, it is our busi- 
ness more than ever to be able to help 
them to analyze their problems and to 
make their decisions that will make 
each individual count for the most. 
If we do not admit that youth are 
honest and vital, but believe them to 
be shifty and apathetic, then all the 
more is it our job to acquaint them 
with the fundamental fact that the 
kind of person each of them is, helps 
to determine the kind of a society we 
shall have; that a man’s first responsi- 
bility is to look after his own personal 
contribution to the whole. I may be 


unduly optimistic about youth, but I 
rarely have found a boy who did not 


respond to the urge that he at least 
recognize the desirability of being the 
kind of person whom he could view 
with respect. 

Of course, this all means redoub- 
ling our efforts to become acquainted 
with our students so as to know their 
strengths, their weaknesses, their am- 
bitions, and their opportunities. With 
the government anxious to make the 
best use of talent, we are the ones who 
are in a strategic position to know just 
where talent can be found, at least in 
prospect. Perhaps the temptation 
would be strong to get out new batter- 
ies of testing material in order to dis- 
cover a lot of hidden qualities. If so, 
I beg of you not to give more tests 
than you propose to use for the bene- 
fit, either direct or indirect, of the 
individual who takes them. I often 
have remarked that a test that goes 
into the files without being used in 
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actual personnel work is a good deal 
like winking at a girl in the dark. You 
probably know what you are doing, 
and go through the motions all right, 
but someway, nothing happens. 

One of the problems which boys, at 
least, will be called upon to meet, is 
the problem of National Defense. 
What is the attitude of the various 
departments in Washington regarding 
this problem? Of course, I cannot 
either define or predict in any detail 
what these attitudes will be. Appar- 
ently we are committed for a term of 
years to an enormous development of 
our armed forces. It seems fairly cer- 
tain that there is no prospect that the 
Government wishes to take over all 
colleges and universities in a manner 
similar to the Student Army Training 
Corps of the first World War. So far 
as one on the outside can judge, they 
wish to disrupt the lives of youth as 
little as possible in the preparation of 
adequate defense. At the same time 
there is certain to be large develop- 
ments of opportunity for the voca- 
tional education of boys who show 
competency in the directions of engi- 
neering and medicine, in chemical and 
mechanical subjects and in many other 
scientific directions. These opportuni- 
ties are showing up both at the school 
and the college levels. It is altogether 
likely that other fields also will prove 
to be important. 

It certainly would clarify a boy’s 
mind to find out whether he has apti- 
tude for mechanical work, or engi- 
neering, or statistical work, and to 
learn that skilled persons are wanted 
in these fields. Even if a boy takes 
his year of work in service before fin- 
ishing college (I am speaking now of 
peace-time defense service), I can 
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think of many worse experiences than 
a year spent in preparation for use in 
holding up our way of life. Through 
this medium many a boy may obtain 
either positive or negative evidence 
regarding the vocational direction in 
which he is fitted to proceed. Each of 
us must find out from sources with 
which we are most familiar where we 
can obtain the latest and most reliable 
information regarding the specific 
fields of service or training or vocation 
that is most pertinent to the questions 
before us. Among other agencies, the 
American Council on Education is 
publishing occasional bulletins of in- 
formation which should be read by 
every one. 

Even after all of the information 
that it is possible to obtain has been 
collected, decisions will be difficult. 
We all realize that whenever a choice 
must be made, a chance is taken. The 
problem is to make the choice which 
reduces the chance of error to a mini- 
mum. If we ever knew in our work 
of counseling a// of the facts and con- 
ditions that bore upon a personal prob- 
lem there would be little room for 
error. I do not suppose that any one 
of us is presented often with a situa- 
tion in which the unknown and vari- 
ables do not outnumber the knowns 
and constants. But the element of 
chance, combined with the right of the 
individual to make his own mistakes, 
is a large element in what I have just 
referred to as our American heritage. 
At the same time, we all recognize 
that we must inform ourselves as com- 
pletely as possible of all possibilities 
in any situation, and particularly in 
our present complex crisis in order to 
reduce the chance of a wrong decision 
as much as possible. 
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These two elements then, seem to 
be fundamental if we as guidance and 
personnel officers are to justify our 
existence in this time of crisis. First, 
we must see to it that our youth 
realize that we have something worth 
saving. They must be shown that the 
efforts of past years have led to a so- 
cial condition in this country which, 
with all its shortcomings, contains 
more of promise than anything that 
they can find elsewhere. The path 
by which we have reached such values 
has been a hard one to travel. If it 
were an easy and plain path, it would 
have been found long ago. Those 
who have broken through on this path 
often have been diverted into blind 
alleys, and sometimes have seemed to 
be hopelessly lost; but here we are. 
Let us respect their efforts. Without 
their intuition and faith we still would 
be wandering in the wilderness. 

If one were to enumerate the forces 
which are responsible for such prog- 
ress as mankind has made in the past 
it is certain that faith in something 
outside oneself and better than oneself 
would stand near the head of the list. 
More than force, more than material 
accomplishments, the underlying con- 
viction that there is something in the 
intellectual or emotional horizon that 
is supremely important is the stimulus 
for our highest achievements. The 
daring-of the explorer, the dream of 
the inventor, the zeal of the crusader, 
the intuition of the artist, the fore- 
sight of the statesman—every one of 
them depends upon the faith that is 
the substance of things hoped for and 
the evidence of things not seen. The 
man who does not believe in anything, 
the man who has no faith in possibili- 
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ties not yet achieved might just as 
well be dead. 

It would be an interesting and im- 
portant study to examine the deter- 
mining events of history, of invention, 
of artistic accomplishment in all of its 
forms and to estimate the influence of 
this faith or confidence. Imagine 
Columbus or Cortez, or any of the 
pioneers of our own land, without a 
firm belief in a better way of life if 
their enterprise were successful! If 
the builders of our nation had been 
without confidence that there was 
sufficient value in the culture that had 
previously been developed to afford a 
firm basis for the kind of structure 
they were working for, and unless 
they had possessed the vision of a 
better culture we would not be here 
today. One cannot think of men like 
Franklin and Washington, and Web- 
ster, and Lincoln, and Lee without 
recognizing their confidence in what 
they were working with, and faith in 
what they were working toward. 
Whether they were successful or not, 
whether they were always at their best 
is not to the point. Each one of these 
men, and most of the rest of us for 
that matter, at our inspired moments, 
rise to heights that no one could main- 
tain continually. The fact is that 
everything around us is attributed to 
the faith of some one in something 
outside himself. It is essential that in 
evaluating our present situation we 
recognize the fact that through the 
efforts of men who may have at times 
been prone to error, and through the 
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faith of these men in the genius of 
this nation to progress toward what 
we call a democratic ideal, all that is 
fine and worthy in our society has 
come about. 

The second fundamental element, 
that we can never lose sight of, is the 
importance of preserving the integrity 
of the individual personality. Unless 
those who have made our society what 
it is had possessed initiative and inde- 
pendence of thought and action, they 
could have accomplished nothing. 
However much faith one may have, 
if there is no opportunity for personal 
initiative nothing happens. Faith 
without works is dead. You know 
from every day experience the con- 
flicts that arise in attempting to de- 
velop this sense of independence and 
personal initiative. To be sure, when 
carried to an extreme this indepen- 
dence leads to a self centered attitude 
that defeats the whole idea of what is 
being attempted. But even at that, 
there is no substitute in our American 
culture for emphasis on this value. 

We, as men and women deeply in- 
terested in doing our share in mould- 
ing the characters of youth who will 
soon be the living examples of the 
American way of life, have the re- 
sponsibility, now in this time of con- 
flict more than ever, to recognize the 
values inherent both in our past and in 
the present, to impress their impor- 
tance upon our boys and girls, and 
to help them leave to their successors 
a better world than we have given to 
them. 





Women’s Opportunity in Industry’ 


FRANCES PERKINS 


Job opportunities for women in de- 
fense industries will increase by the 
thousands as the nation’s preparedness 
program gets more and more under 
way. Many women already are work- 
ing in plants making airplanes and 
their parts, machine tools, ammuni- 
tion, firearms, gasmasks, and rubber 
and electrical products. 

A recent survey of 40 representa- 
tive plants having defense contracts 
showed that women excel in work re- 
quiring care and constant alertness, 
good eyesight, and use of light instru- 
ments such as gauges, micrometers, 
vernier calipers, work calling for little 
physical exertion. 

The survey also revealed that wom- 
en excel at work requiring manipula- 
tive dexterity and speed but which 
permits them to set their own tempo 
and to work in a sitting position. It 
likewise showed that they are expert 
at work requiring skill but little 
strength either in handling parts or 
in setting up machines and that they 
can operate large machines on heavy 
work when lifting devices and pneu- 
matic chucks can be used. 

Many jobs, outside the defense in- 
dustries, will be available for women 
as well as men in the months to come. 
There will be more need for consumer 
goods and service industries as pur- 
chasing power increases. The defense 


*Abstract of address presented by the Honorable 
Frances Perkins, secretary of labor, at the joint for- 
mal annual banquet of the National Association of 
Principals of Schools for Girls and the N.A.D.W., 
Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J., February 21, 1941. 


program will make increased demands 
on many consumer goods industries 
that are always large employers of 
women and now must expand to meet 
the needs of men in military service. 

Millions of yards of cotton, khaki, 
and woolen cloth will be needed for 
uniforms and other regulation gar- 
ments. Millions of pairs of shoes will 
have to be supplied. Tents, cots, mat- 
tresses, blankets, sheets and other 
camp equipment, electrical supplies, 
canned foods, paper and office sup- 
plies, cigarettes and many other goods, 
in the manufacture of which women 
play a big part, will be needed in 
great quantities. 

Women who have specialized in 
home economics, who have been 
trained as health specialists, or secre- 
taries, or in the physical sciences will 
also have greater opportunities for 
employment under the defense pro- 
gram. 

It is of prime importance that un- 
employed girls and women looking 
for jobs apply to the nearest public 
employment office. These centers 
have the facts about defense training 
facilities in the community and about 
job openings in all parts of the coun- 
try. The clearance machinery for re- 
cruiting workers and directing them 
to job opportunities in localities other 
than where they live, is flexible, and 
the number of clearance orders and 
placements is increasing constantly 
and is proof that the system works. 
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Employers are becoming more and 
more dependent on these public em- 
ployment offices. But these agencies 
can reach the maximum of service for 
which they are designed only if all 
types of employers wanting workers 
and all types of applicants seeking 
jobs turn to these clearing houses of 
labor supply and demand. 

The need and value of maintaining 
labor standards for women as well as 
men workers means advocating the 
following measures for women’s most 
effective industrial use in the defense 
program: 

1. The 8-hour day and 40-hour 
week. 

2. The policy of the avoidance of 
overtime through employment of 
more workers to meet heavy produc- 
tion schedules. 

3. The payment of fair wages, with 
rates based on occupation and not on 
sex or race; the elimination of the 
double wage standard—one set of 
rates for men and a lower set for 
women performing work of similar 
skill. 

4. A health and safety program to 
include carefully guarded machines, 
protection against fire hazards and in- 
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dustrial poisons, special lighting 
equipment for fine work, right kind 
of seats adjustable to the workers and 
the job, good plant sanitation, practi- 
cal work clothing, and brief rest 
periods. 

What problems will arise when the 
defense program ends? The coopera- 
tion of women educators will be need- 
ed to prevent possible disruption to 
our economic and social status when 
that time comes. 

Girls should be impressed with the 
need to prepare not only for the im- 
mediate future but for the more dis- 
tant future. They also should look to 
their past as they go and see to it that 
they do not burn any occupational 
bridges behind them. Then if they 
have to give up the jobs they have 
taken in an emergency period they 
will be qualified for places in one or 
more of the usual fields for women. 

Let us see to it that the successful 
techniques used in a limited emer- 
gency period for intensive prepared- 
ness against war be adapted to an all 
time extensive program for peace, so 
as to give both men and women the 
opportunities they require and to 
which they are entitled. 


The paper on “The Relation of Personnel Needs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the Future of Women’s Education,” presented before the 
Association in Atlantic City on February 18, 1941, by Arthur Sherwood 
Flemming, United States Civil Service Commissioner, is scheduled to appear 


in the June JourNaL. 





Opportunities for Working Women Today’ 


ROBERT K. BURNS 


“The work of women has been 
necessary in all types of society from 
the most primitive to the most highly 
organized. It is probably true that 
larger proportions of women were 
gainfully occupied in countries and in 
times which were less industrialized 
than in those having a high rate of 
industrialization. . . . 

“Tt should be of interest to us to 
examine for a moment the various 
organizations, individuals, and agen- 
cies which have concerned themselves 
with the problems of the woman 
worker and which have engaged in 
exhaustive and valuable research into 
these problems during the past years. 
Perhaps the most important research 
work on which time, effort, and money 
have been expended has resulted from 
the studies made by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department 
of Labor, under the direction of Mary 
Anderson. In addition to publishing 
a regular periodical, the Woman 
Worker, the Women’s Bureau has is- 
sued from time to time numerous 
studies and publications covering spe- 
cial and general problems which face 
women workers everywhere. Another 
organization which has been doing 
some very fine work in this regard is 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women whose latest study, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Women’s Bureau, 


‘Excerpts from paper presented before the University 
Section of N.A.D.W., Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 18, 1941. 

"Kingsbury, Susan M. Bulletin No. 170. Wash- 
ae D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939. 50 
p. c. 


deals with the Economic Status of 
University Women in the U. S. A? 
The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs also 
has made some outstanding contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the prob- 
lems of women workers. Both through 
the articles in Independent Woman 
and through such pamphlets as those 
published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Why Women Work,* and 
Should Married W omen Work?‘ they 
have added necessary data to our fund 
of knowledge. 


“The Occupational Outlook Service 
of the Department of Labor renders 
invaluable service in occupational pre- 
diction, and the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, whose 
women’s section is under the direction 
of Mrs. Marguerite Wykoff Zapoleon 
of the Office of Education, also adds 
many concrete contributions to our 
store of necessary knowledge about 
women’s world of work. 


“Also interested in these problems 
and the research connected therewith 
are many of the trade unions of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the C.I.0.; Altrusa International, a 
splendid women’s service organization 
with an. effective vocational depart- 
ment and a magazine, The Interna- 
tional Altrusan; and finally, of course, 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 


sociation. These are just a few of the 


*Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 17. 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York: 1938. 32 p. 10c. 
“Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 49. 


Plaza, New York: 1940.. 31 p. 10c. 


30 Rockefeller 
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outstanding agencies which have been 
conducting research into the problems 
of employed women. I might men- 
tion in passing, however, that much 
of their work would have been impos- 
sible without the primary research of 
such Government agencies as the Cen- 
sus Bureau and the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security whose Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles’ and Job De- 
scriptions® are a veritable storehouse 
of job information.” 

Dr. Burns described the actual 
situation of the American woman 
worker today as follows: 

“Preliminary estimates released by 
the Bureau of the Census indicate that 
about three-fourths of the women in 
the United States at the present time 
are not gainfully occupied. But at least 
25% are on the labor market, either 
working or willing and locking for 
work. This 25% represents close to 
13,000,000 women engaged in occu- 
pations in domestic and personal serv- 
ice, and as stenographers, typists, office 
machine operators, bookkeepers and 
cashiers, and as factory workers, agri- 
cultural, clerical, and professional 
workers. 

“The largest group of women wage 
earners, three out of 10, are employed 
in domestic and personal service. But 
almost equal to this group in size is 
the rapidly growing body of women 
clerical workers—nearly 200,000 
stenographers, typists, bookkeepers 
and cashiers, and other office workers. 


°U. S. Employment Service, Federal Security Agency. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939. 
Part I—Definition of Titles, 1287 p. $2.00; Part II 
—Group Arrangement of Occupational Titles and 
Codes, 330 p. $1.00; Part I1]—Conversion Tables, 
259 p. $1.00. 

"Pamphlets o: various occupations. Washington, D. 
C.: Government Printing Office. 
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When the final figures for the 1940 
census are released, we probably shall 
learn that the number of women work- 
ers in clerical occupations increased at 
a greater rate than in any other field 
of endeavor. In fact, H. D. Ander- 
son and P. E. Davidson in their recent 
book, Occupational Trends in the 
United States,’ project the figures of 
the 1930 census through to 1940 and 
reach an estimate that the clerical field 
has grown faster than any other field 
of work, approximately a 44% in- 
crease. 


“A great increase in the number of 
women workers has been seen also in 
the selling trades. About 100,000 
women were gainfully employed in 
this field in 1930 and the number of 
saleswomen in stores and shops as well 
as those selling real estate, insurance, 
etc., also has been increasing during 
the past 10 years. 

“Census figures also indicate that 
the number of women has been in- 
creasing in professional occupations. 
However, a closer examination of the 
figures shows that the encouraging 
total of 1,500,000 professional work- 
ers really does not mean that women 
have been streaming into professional 
fields. The chief numerical gains in 
the years between 1910 and the pres- 
ent time have been in the traditional 
fields set aside for women; namely, 
teaching and nursing. 

“My organization, Science Research 
Associates, recently published a re- 
search study known as Occupational 
Outlines on America’s Major Occu- 
pations.® In this study we examined _ 


"Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1940. $6.50. 
"600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: 1940. $9.75. 
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the 100 occupations in our country 
which offer employment to approxi- 
mately 75% of our workers. After the 
study was compiled a number of inter- 
esting deductions were made. Among 
these is the fact that of these 100 ma- 
jor occupations only 17 give 50% or 
more of their jobs to women. For 
your information I should like to list 
these 17 occupations: 


Dressmakers - : __...... 99% women 
‘Tismed netees 98% women 
Stenographers and typists. 96% women 
Beauticians and manicurists 95% women 
Household workers 95% women 
Telephone operators 95% women 
Practical nurses _.._____________.._... 91% women 
Office machine operators 86% women 
Variety store workers 86% women 

80% women 
_.........---- 75% women 
66% women 
66% women 
63% women 
60% women 
51% women 
50% women 


Social workers _.._... 


Laundry workers 
Bookkeepers and cashiers 
Waiters and waitresses 
Clothing store workers 
Telegraph operators 


Others of the 100 major occupa- 
tions in which the women had large 
proportions of the jobs included oc- 
cupations as clerks in offices, musicians, 
bank workers, aritsts, actors, salesmen, 
and the like.” 

Dr. Burns noted that women are 
giving men a race for jobs but that 
women’s wages lag behind those of 
men. Nevertheless, the gap is closing 
gradually. He considers the grow- 
ing work opportunities to lie in the 
following fields. 


1. Home illumination—The vocation of 
“lighting adviser” is a unique opportunity for 
college women. About 2,500 are carving in- 
teresting careers in the growing field of illu- 
mination. 

_ 2. Physical therapy—Those who are phys- 
ically and mentally equipped and professionally 


trained in medical schools will find a career as 
interesting as medicine itself. 

3. Laboratory and X-ray technician— 
About 90% of the 5,000 laboratory technicians 
in the country are women. 

4. Recreation work—From 1910 to 1930, 
the number of play leaders in the United States 
rose from 3,500 to 25,000. 

5. Retail work, especially in department 
stores. 

6. Dietetics. 

7. Physical education. 

8. The fashion field—designers ‘and styl- 
ists, retail buyers and many other workers. 

9. Consumer research. 

10. Statistical work. 

11. Household work—Aubrey Williams, 
director of the National Youth Administration, 
recently pointed out that there is a need for 
three or four million good domestic workers. 

12. The professional occupations—More 
than 1,500,000 women are now found in pro- 
fessional occupations—almost as many as men. 
. . - Let us take a specific example. In 1910, 
the Census reported about 575 women in the 
profession of chemistry. ‘Twenty years later, 
there were almost 2,000, an increase of about 


300%!... 


“Another field in which women 
have assumed a mounting importance 
is that of the designer, draftsman, and 
inventor. . . . Women have increased 
in number in many professional fields 
such as those which employ social 
workers, librarians, artists, college 
presidents and professors, journalists, 
photographers, nurses, and teachers. 
Today, school-teaching is still wom- 
en’s number one professional occupa- 
tion, but a significant warning is the 
fact that employment opportunities 
for school teachers are dwindling with 
the birth rate... . 

“Opportunities for professional 
women are brighter in a number of 
other fields. For example, there are 
about 75,000 social workers in the 
United States now, about three- 
fourths of whom are women. . . . An- 
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other example is the profession of 
nursing. Advancements in medicine, 
surgery, hygiene, and other fields of 
health preservation have been so rapid 
that nursing has become a profession 
of specialized occupations. Nurses 
have increased greatly in number since 
1900 when the Census listed less than 
12,000 trained nurses. There were al- 
most 290,000 women nurses reported 
in 1930 and the number has jumped 
noticeably during the past 11 years. 

“Public Health nursing is one field 
in which there is a reported shortage 
of trained women. According to the 
National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, there are only 20,- 
000 engaged in this work when the 
nation can well use 100,000. 

“Women librarians doubled in 
number from 1920 to 1930. There 
were almost 30,000 women librarians 
in 1930 and there probably are many 
more now. 

“Another field in which women 
have taken an increasingly greater role 
is photography. There were more 
than 8,000 women photographers, 
one-fifth of the total number in the 
United States in 1930 and there are 
many more today. 

“Perhaps the most startling and 
should I add, welcome, of all increases 
in the numbers of professional women 
is the one which occurred among col- 
lege professors and presidents from 
1920 to 1930. In 1930 there were 
more than 20,000 women found in 
this group, double the number in 
1920. 

“Detailed statistics on the employ- 
ment of women in defense industries 
are lacking. We know, however, that 
approximately 45% of the ammuni- 
tion workers in this country are wom- 
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en. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the employment of women, rela- 
tive to their number in the labor 
market, is rising faster than the em- 
ployment of men. 

“Technological development has 
opened many trades to women. Me- 
chanical hoists permit them to work 
even on heavy machine parts. The 
refinement of instruments and ma- 
chinery has created an increased de- 
mand for workers at light bench jobs 
such as assembling, polishing, and in- 
specting. Improved safety methods 
(particularly in regard to poisons, 
gases, and so on) have done much to 
wipe out some of the special hazards 
for women industrial workers. ~ 

The most obvious result of the 
draft is to remove from the labor 
market a very large number of young 
men. Their places must be filled, and 
often they will be filled by women. 


“There is a secondary point in con- 
nection with the draft that should be 
mentioned. Many employers are de- 
liberately avoiding hiring men of 
draft age to fill new positions, since 
they want to hold down labor turn- 
over. It presents something of a nov- 
elty, a discrimination im favor of 
women in the labor market. 

“Defense, then, is definitely im- 
proving the position of the industrial 
woman worker. How far this net 
advantage extends to college-trained 
women remains to be seen. It does 
seem likely to me, however, that with 
the great increase in the number of 
women industrial workers, there may 
be new opportunities for college- 
trained women in such fields as super- 
vision, personnel work, and industrial 
management.” 
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New Career Frontiers for the Trained Woman’ 


MARGARET A. HICKEY 


Students, even after carefully con- 
sidered career choices, are concerned 
about their places of usefulness. They 
are anxious to make their abilities, 
skills, and ideas count constructively 
in the vast defense program that will 
affect the lives of all of us. There 
will be increased interest, therefore, 
in vocational and professional current 
events. 

There is a new mine of vocational 
information to be worked in the last 
official census. It, however, is filled 
with the “soft coal” of depression 
facts, now changing with almost kalei- 
doscopic swiftness under the defense 
program and economic factors grow- 
ing out of it. 

One great fact for me emerges—we 
cannot give it too great emphasis at 
this time. In the whole matter of 
career choice, we have been too mate- 
rialistic, too self-centered in our career 
point of view. Career conferences pre- 
sented a rich bill-of-fare. We offered 
many enticing choices, little consider- 
ing what might add up to well-bal- 
anced cross-section of occupational 
life. We advocated choice of the most 
satisfying personal career experiences. 
We did little to encourage the girl to 
discover the needs in the community 
—to develop her eagerness to do 
something about them. Now, we real- 
ize the basic consideration is “Not 
what I want to do,” but the very real- 
istic, practical one “What needs to be 


"Excerpts from an address before the College of 
Education and Teacher Training Section of N.A.D.W., 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., February 18, 1941. 


done.” We have talked much of 
“service”’—now we shall spell that 
work “sacrifice.” 

The desire of all women to be use- 
ful in the national defense program is 
very evident. It is almost certain that 
some type of nation-wide co-ordinat- 
ing agency will be set up. Despite 
considerable fear and hysteria, we 
need anticipate no breakdown of our 
vocational fabric so long as our na- 
tional defense program remains on a 
peace time basis. All the essential 
services and functions of our business, 
industrial and professional life will be 
looking for beginners and potential 
leaders with college background. 
Some of these areas will be intensified, 
and they may just as promptly suffer 
contraction. The army will call 4,000 
nurses for active duty before July 
1941 according to an announcement of 
Mary Beard, director of the army 
nursing forces. To be sure, this re- 
cruiting will open opportunities at the 
other end for assistants in laboratories 
and hospitals. The same is true for 
dietitians. The American Dietetic As- 
sociation is seeking the rank of com- 
missioned officers for its members who 
go int: service with the armed forces. 

The National Aeronautics Associa- 
tion has made recommendations to the 
Government on how to use women 
pilots in auxiliary services; Canadian 
women are ferrying aircraft to bases. 

No one can predict the extent to 
which women may be used in abso- 
lutely new fields as production speeds 
up. There will be opportunity for 
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women in mechanical and engineering 
skills provided they have had neces- 
sary technological and scientific train- 
ing. No doubt we will have pioneers 
in these fields. 

It is wise to warn college women 
not to pin their. hopes on new and rap- 
idly expanding fields, but to stay with 
long-range planning. Possibly that 
girl will serve best, who, if she is per- 
mitted to do so, stays in school and 
builds up a sound background of skills 
and morale for a type of leadership 
that will be greatly needed. In the 
post-war period, thoroughly trained, 
intelligent, emotionally controled 
leaders will be a vital need for the 
final period of readjustment to peace 
time living. Adult education which 
experienced a great impetus from the 
last war may be expected to be one of 
the great readjustment tools. 


Women already have established 
themselves in most branches of civil 
service and here they will be needed 


in increasing numbers. For college 
women who are interested in Govern- 
ment Service, the movement to recruit 
professional assistants from recent col- 
lege graduates and college seniors is 
an encouraging prospect. Yearly 
examinations are now held which per- 
mit the graduate to enter the Gov- 
ernment Service in one of a wide range 
of professional fields without previous 
experience. 

In addition to office personnel, li- 
brarians, proof readers, and interview- 
ers, women are needed in Federal 
Service as architects, bacteriologists, 
attorneys, auditors, biologists, chem- 
ists, economists, naturalization exam- 
iners, physicists, plant physiologists, 
police women, pomologists, social sci- 
ence analysts, soil scientists, textile 
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technologists, and in other varied 
services. 

It is wise to investigate State Civil 
Service opportunities for the college 
graduate. In many states, college years 
have been set up as experience (2 
years of college the equivalent of one 
year of experience) thus giving grad- 
uates preferential standing. Positions 
in Federal, State, and Municipal serv- 
ice provide valuable interneships for 
the college graduate. They may serve 
as stepping stones to responsible posi- 
tions in fields not open to women 
through the avenues of private busi- 
ness or even the professions. 

Reprinted each month from the 
Independent W oman, official publica- 
tion of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, is a series of articles “Vocations 
for Women.” Much of it is last-min- 
ute information in growing fields of 
activity. The material is fresh, and 
frequently offers information not to 
be found in print elsewhere. During 


‘the past year, subjects covered in- 


cluded accounting, aviation, chemis- 
try, executive housekeeping, fashion 
designing, insurance, nursing, occupa- 
tional therapy, office management, 
probation and parole work, statistical 
work, and dietetics. 

For the girl who must re-arrange 
her life in a changing economic order, 
there still remains the business admin- 
istration field as possibly the best 
opening wedge when it includes secre- 
tarial skills. Because of the inter- 
dependence of business activities on 
social and economic problems, em- 
ployers are seeking young women with | 
a truly professional attitude and train- 
ing. Preparation well may include one 
or more of the existing social sciences, 
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of which economics is the chief one, 
for business is applied psychology, 
applied sociology, or applied econom- 
ics). Embryo Pan-American relations 
departments offer opportunities un- 
usual not only in business but in other 
fields as well. 

We may expect to see continued ex- 
pansion of health and recreational 
programs begun. Genuine awareness 
of the importance of employee satis- 
faction and removal of intergroup 
friction promise a developing field of 
employment for students in related 
fields of employee relations and edu- 
cation. The growing practice in busi- 
ness and industry of training on the 
job, both for employees and super- 
visors, promises continuing opportu- 
nity for teachers in specialized fields. 

Another promising area for voca- 
tional choice is that of home econom- 
ics. It is a field providing a wide vari- 
ety of occupations for the college 
woman from the teacher in the school 
to the chemical technician. The food 
industry has vied with motion pictures, 
fashions, and cosmetics in the rapidity 
and complexity of its expansion. Ad- 
vertising, the radio, feature writing, 
the lecture platform and executive 
house-keeping are on the list of home 
economics in business opportunities 
growing out of technical training in 
the home economics field. 

The work the home economics field 
opens to women in chemistry is vastly 
important in the light of its approach 
to other technical and professional 
Positions. Women have difficulty in 
securing jobs in industrial laboratories. 
But the woman chemist finds labora- 
tory work in specialized lines where 
women’s interests traditionally lie. 
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Not only in foods, but in textile and 
medical chemistry, there is a growing 
field for her services. Workers in 
scientific libraries, bibliographic and 
patent departments, as well as secre- 
taries to executives in chemical activ- 
ities are jobs in which the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

In the field of food chemistry many 
positions give preference to women. 
General Foods has a technical kitchen 
employing only women of whom six 
out of the seven are chemists. Trans- 
portation of perishable foods and the 
development of new markets for pro- 
duce have been developments in trade 
providing work for which the woman 
chemist was fitted particularly. Many 
governmental bureaus—national, state, 
and local—have need for chemists, 
positions open equally to men and 
women. Where the agency serves 
the welfare of the home and family, 
women chemists trained also in home 
economics are best fitted for the work, 
and often are given preference. 

We also may expect the creative 
arts to resume their importance both 
in relationship to modern life and in 
application to needs of business. No 
longer does the artist work away in a 
studio by herself. Keen competition 
in merchandising in the period just 
past provided opportunity for which 
women were adapted particularly. 
Through imagination, intuitive under- 
standing of buyer appeal, and still 
more by appreciation of colorful and 
dramatic values in design and display, 
she established herself with credit and 
distinction in many artistic fields. Ad- 
Vertising, industrial and commercial 
art, photography, the radio are activ- 
ities in which occupational gains have 
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been made which will be of continued 
importance in the future. 

It is a question whether women 
have excelled because they have a flair 
for the practical application of the ar- 
tistic or because they bring to the 
everyday and practical the inspiration 
that lifts it out of its ordinary impasse. 
There is a suggestion of both in the 
success women have gained in the 
creative arts. Women have been 
quick to relate its use to the demands 
of the hour and have made great ad- 
vance thereby in fashion design, deco- 
rative arts, architecture, and in the in- 
troduction of dramatic values in the 
use of light, line, and color in many 
applications to merchandising. Her 
place in the business of selling has 
been proved all the way from foods 
and fashions to real estate, insurance, 
and investments. These are occupa- 
tional advances which she can be ex- 
pected to retain. 

The successful woman executive 
must be able to see the impersonal 
goal of management. She must de- 
velop esprit de corps and create en- 
thusiasm for her own leadership. She 
must meet differing opinions amicably 
and abstain from habits that distract 
and disintegrate. And not the least 
difficult, she must be a good efficiency 
engineer and still be a human being. 
She must learn to criticise without 
antagonizing and praise without flat- 
tering. Walter Dietz, personnel rela- 
tions manager for the Western Elec- 
tric Company, puts it, “Leading in- 
stead of bossing—teaching instead of 
telling—listening more, talking and 
arguing less—more frankness and less 
diplomacy—start with trust in place 
of suspicion—understanding instead 
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of logic.” As in the past, the ability to 
get along with fellow workers will be 
just as important to success as funda- 
mental training. 

Extra-curricular experience is of 
great importance both in career selec- 
tion and in getting a job. The girl 
who plans to enter any special voca- 
tional field will welcome every work 
experience that can be built into her 
background of specialized knowledge. 

In addition to her private career, 
the youthful graduate has a public 
career, which she frequently neglects. 
“Dating” is great fun, job getting and 
job holding are absorbing. But a deep 
and satisfying experience can be had 
in working in the political life of the 
community. 


If we are to have more women in 
public office, appointive and elective, 
this must be done. And it is a promis- 
ing area for the political science major. 
She must be willing to serve a long, 
unselfish apprenticeship while still a 
young citizen. Political life needs 
young people of college background. 


Three words we heard continually 
in the last world war: “personnel, mo- 
rale, material.” Those who can relate 
these terms are needed today in every 
field, for every job is directly or indi- 
rectly related to national defense. 
They are needed now in defense— 
they will be needed later on as we 
work with that great company which 
Isaiah so picturesquely calls “the re- 
pairer of the breach, the restorer of 
paths to dwell in.” We shall go on to 
larger responsibilities and increased 
usefulness if we bring to our work 
sound preparation in required skills, © 
scientific disciplines, and an ambition 
beyond self. 
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Twenty-Five Years in Review’ 


PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE ASSOCIATION? 


On the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women, the past presidents reviewed 
the rivers the Association had crossed, 
the mountains it had climbed, and the 
fertile plains over which it had jour- 
neyed. 

In 1910 a joint meeting of deans 
was held with the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. At that 
time, Miss Potter said, “it had become 
good form for schools and colleges to 
have a dean of women.” Six years 
later the first meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women was 
held in New York City. This meet- 
ing, Mrs. Phillips said, “came about 
because many of us were studying 
there and had felt, as we met together 
once a week for discussion, that we 
would profit greatly by an organiza- 
tion that would meet once a year for 
exchange of ideas, guided by speakers 
on technical and inspirational subjects. 


*Presented at the opening general session of the 
N.A.D.W. convention, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 18, 1941. 

71916-20—Mrs. Ellis L. (Kathryn McLean) Phil- 
lips, formerly dean of women, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; 1920-22—Mina Kerr, formerly dean, 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass.; 1922-23—Mary 
Ross Potter, formerly dean of women, Northwestern 
University; 1923-25—Agnes E. Wells, formerly dean 
of women and now professor of mathematics, Indiana 
University; 1925-26—Florence Purington, formerly 
dean, Mount Holyoke College; 1926-29—Dorothy 
Stimson, dean, Goucher College; 1929-31—Thyrsa W. 
Amos, dean of women, University of Pittsburgh; 1931- 
32—Mrs. John B. (Florence Root) Kelso, formerly 
dean of women, Cleveland College; 1932-35—Agnes 
Ellen Harris, dean of women, University of Alabama; 
1935-37—Irma E. Voigt, dean of women, Ohio Uni- 
versity; 1937-39—Harriett M. Allyn, academic dean, 
Mount Holyoke College; 1939-41—Sarah G. Blan- 
ding, dean of women, University of Kentucky. 


Previously, deans had depended upon 
chance personal contacts for such pro- 
fessional stimulation.” 

During the presidency of Miss 
Mina Kerr in 1920-22, Canadian 
deans, for the first time, were invited 
to meet with the N.A.D.W. Other 
advances made in this period were the 
development of the Secondary School 
Section, of standing committees, and 
of relations with other organizations. 
In this period also educational guid- 
ance received more attention as an im- 
portant phase of the profession. 

Miss Potter considered the high- 
lights of her administration, 1922- 
23, to be three in number: (1) the 
emphasis placed upon the appointment 
of deans or advisers of girls in high 
schools; (2) affiliation with the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association; and 
(3) the increased recognition of the 
need for vocational guidance and 
placement of women graduates in non- 
teaching positions. 

During 1923-25, under the presi- 
dency of Miss Agnes E. Wells, the 
concern for the development of 
the position of dean of girls crystal- 
lized in the slogan, “A Qualified 
Dean of Girls for Every High School 
of 50 or More Girls.” The topics dis- 
cussed in those early days—citizenship 
and character building, mental hy- 
giene, cooperation with parents and 
community, social standards and rec- 
reation, women in politics, the su- 
perior student, qualifications for deans 
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of women, vocational guidance, and 
promotion of scholarship—are still 
the subjects for discussion on cam- 
puses and at conferences. 

During Miss Florence Purington’s 
term of office, 1925-26, a pamphlet on 
The Vocation of Dean*® was published 
and an investigation on health educa- 
tion was made. Plans were laid for 
the long wished-for permanent head- 
quarters and secretary. 

It was during Dean Dorothy Stim- 
son’s administration, 1926-29, that the 
permanent headquarters and a secre- 
tary became a reality. Dean Stimson 
described the high points in this period 
as follows: “They were also eventful 
years in the life of the Association, for 
1926 saw the change from a purely 
voluntary organization, with records 
kept in a box under the treasurer’s bed 
and shipped around the country every 
two years as a new treasurer was 
elected, to a professional one with a 
national headquarters and a half-time 
paid executive secretary. We can nev- 
er be too grateful to the generosity 
and hospitality of the A.A.U.W., 
whose cooperation in providing us 
with a room and in sharing a secretary 
with us made possible the setting up 
of the headquarters. Nor can we for- 
get the benefaction of the founder and 
first president of the Association, Mrs. 
Phillips, who came to the rescue with 
a check to finance the first few months 
of the executive secretary’s salary un- 
til the budget could be steadied. 

“Registration fees for conventions, 
the first mimeographed news Bulletin, 
rotation in committee membership, an 
improved Yearbook—these were some 


*Merrill, Ruth A. and Bragdon, Helen D. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Association of Deans of 
Women, 1926. 48 p. 25c. Now out of print. 
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of the other achievements of the Asso- 
ciation during these years. 

“The contrast between 1926 and 
1941, a matter of only 15 years, is as 
the contrast between mediaeval and 
modern times, so far has our Associa- 
tion progressed today. But modern 
times developed out of the middle 
ages, and out of our mediaeval period, 
on the foundations of 15 or more years 
ago, has grown and developed our 
Association of today. Long may it 
continue to grow and develop.” 

From 1929-31 Dean Amos saw the 
realization of some long-cherished 
dreams of the Association come true 
and other dreams take shape. She em- 
phasized by the following story the 
fact that all of the members had a 
share in these dreams: A little boy one 
morning in the midst of eating his 
porridge said to his mother, “Wasn’t 
that a beautiful dream I had last 
night?” “I don’t know what the 
dream was,” his mother said. “Of 
course you do,” said the child, “You 
were in it.” The dream of the perma- 
nent headquarters and the Yearbook 
had been realized; the council of all 
personnel associations and a journal 
were under consideration; and a field 
secretary, a biennial convention, and a 
“nourished and nourishing budget” 
were dimly foreseen. 

The next period, 1931-35, was re- 
ported by Miss Agnes Ellen Harris 
who served one year as vice-president 
with Mrs. John B. Kelso and three 
years as president of the Association. 
These years Dean Harris described as 
a survival period, characterized by 
warm friendliness. The themes of the 
conferences during this period were the 
“Interdependence of the Group” and 
“The Individual and Participation in 
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Community Life.” In concluding her 
speech at the 1935 convention, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt said, “So in my 
vision of the country that I hope we 
are going to live in, you people play 
a very big part, for it will be, I be- 
lieve, very much the kind of country 
that you make it. All I can say is that 
I wish you all the greatest success and 
that I hope we, as a nation, are as 
grateful as I am as an individual, for 
the leadership and the example which 
all of you give to us who are ama- 
teurs.” 

During the period of Miss Voigt’s 
presidency the depression was at its 
height. Dean Voigt said, “The funda- 
mental problem which confronted me 
during the first year, and which really 
resolved itself into the fundamental 
problem for the two-year term, was 
the development of a possible proce- 
dure and policy which would produce 
a balanced budget.” In accomplishing 
this the following items were brought 
into the foreground: 

1. Changing the Yearbook and 
Bulletin into a quarterly publica- 
tion 

2. Increasing membership 

3. Adopting a workable constitu- 
tion. 

The year 1936 will stand out definite- 
ly as “constitution year.” Important 
progress was made in each of these 
respects. 

Dean Harriett Allyn mentioned the 
following items as highlights of the 
Association in 1937 and in 1938: “The 
most significant event of the years 
1937-39 was one which had received 
much thought on the part of the As- 
sociation for several years, one in 
which Dean Voigt especially was in- 
terested in her administration. I refer 
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to the JourNAL, which came into be- 
ing in the year 1938. The publication 
of this JourNAL is one of the most 
important things which the Association 
has ever undertaken. It replaces the 
Yearbook and Bulletin, and adds to 
the material formerly printed in those 
two publications, various other articles 
of worth. In this Journat we have 
perhaps our best opportunity to show 
to the United States what deans do, 
what deans think, and what their con- 
tributions are to the growing body of 
literature in the field of guidance. 

“Another matter of import in 1938 
was the setting-up of a program com- 
mittee aside from the president, in 
order that the president might be free 
to attend to matters of general busi- 
ness and policy, and in order that the 
program might receive full and un- 
divided attention. I believe that the 
results have justified the change. 

“In 1938 the new by-laws concern- 
ing membership were established. 
This was a needed clarification. 

“In 1938 also a committee on cer- 
tification first was appointed. The 
fact was becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that it was necessary for the Asso- 
ciation to discover and to continue to 
be cognizant of the laws established 
in the various states concerning the 
certification of deans and counselors. 
This committee has done and is still 
performing a very valuable service.” 

Among the many able speakers who 
have participated in the programs dur- 
ing the past 25 years were Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Ada Comstock, Jane 
Addams, Frank Aydelotte, Judge 
Florence Allen, Mary Wooley, and 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Two recurring emphases were on 
personality and fellowship. With 
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reference to the dean of women Mrs. 
Kelso said, “After all professional and 
academic standards have been met, the 
value of the dean’s work depends on 
personality.” With respect to the 
dean’s work Miss Potter remarked, 
“The daily life of the campus is her 
laboratory; the building of fine, up- 
standing character, her goal. The 
dean’s work should be judged by the 
quality of the students who graduate 
from her institution.” With reference 
to the Association Mrs. Phillips said, 
“T’m sure that ours has been a ‘goodly 
fellowship,’ and we face the future 
with added confidence in the growth 
of the National Association of Deans 
of Women.” 
* * * 


History OF THE AssocIATION 

When the first president of the 
Association, Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips, 
was preparing her material for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration in 
Atlantic City, she re-read the full Re- 
port of the Committee on History of 


the National Association of Deans of 
Women. She was so interested in it 
that she thought other members of the 
Association might enjoy it, too. She 
decided, therefore, to send each of the 
members a complimentary copy. Un- 
fortunately, not enough copies are in 
print for each member to have one. 
Therefore, the Association is taking 
this means of informing you that, as 
long as the supply lasts, a copy of the 
report will be sent from the head- 
quarters office, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., to each 
member who sends in a card request- 
ing one. This report consists of the 
“History of Conferences of Deans of 
Women to the Organization of the 
National Association” by Mary Ross 
Potter from material provided by 
Marion Talbot, Eva Johnston, and 
herself, and the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae and the 
“History of the National Association 
of Deans of Women” (up to 1926) 
by Mrs. Phillips, Mina Kerr, and 
Agnes Wells. 


1941 Summer Meeting 


Boston will be the gathering place for the teachers of the nation from 
June 29 to July 3, when the National Education Association will hold its 
annual convention. As a part of the N.E.A. program, the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women will hold a luncheon meeting at the College 
Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, on July 2 at 12:15 p.m. Tickets at $1.10 
each will be on sale from June 29 through July 1 at the N.E.A. registration 
desk. 

Dean Mary W. Sawyer of the High School, Brookline, Mass., is 
chairman of the program. She and her committee will announce details 
of the program at a later date. Although the summer meeting will be 
planned primarily for secondary school deans, all deans, counselors, and 
advisers in Boston on July 2 are urged to attend. 

The College Club has offered house privileges during the conven- 
tion to members of N.A.D.W. Single rooms without bath are $2.50. 
Requests for room reservations should be made directly to the Club. 
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Section Meetings 


UNIvERsITY SECTION 


The University Section under the 
chairmanship of Dorothy Gebauer, 
dean of women, University of Texas, 
was concerned with three main prob- 
lems—the extent and the effect of the 
National Defense program on the 
employment of women; a guidance 
program to meet student needs; and 
relations of the dean of women in 
achievement of democratic practices 
through student government, Pan- 
Hellenic, and the social program. 

The meeting devoted to the first 
problem, presided over by Adele H. 
Stamp of the University of Maryland, 
struck a somewhat optimistic note. 
Mollie Ray Carroll, research adviser 
of the Division of Labor Standards, 
United States Department of Labor, 
stated that in her opinion, “Sound 
labor policy is not a luxury, but a 
necessity.” All the scientific methods 
used in the studying of labor conditions 
and the struggle for their improve- 
ment have paved the way for a saner 
approach to today’s crisis than to any 
previous vocational crisis. Such fac- 
tors as the significant statistics now 
available, experts’? formulated codes, 
systems of inspection, improvement in 
hours of work and wages, accident 
prevention, training standards, social 
insurance, encouragement of the right 
to organize, and better legislation can- 
not help but make a better foundation 
for a radically changed labor situation. 
Miss Carroll’s paper ended with a 
plea for a realistic facing of the situa- 
tion, “not as reformers or as those who 
have all the answers but as intelligent 
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cooperators who have to wait for the 
answers.” 


At the same meeting Robert K. 
Burns, director of research staff, Sci- 
ence Research Associates, could not be 
present but sent his paper to be read. 
Excerpts from his paper, containing 
valuable information about the field 
of occupations for women, are printed 
on pages 109-112. 

At the second meeting of the Uni- 
versity Section Mrs. Dorothy T. 
Dyer, dean of women at Bucknell 
University, presided. Mrs. Ruth O. 
McCarn, counselor, Northwestern 
University, speaking on the subject of 
“Students as Advisers on the Univer- 
sity Campus,” described the North- 
western plan of using senior women to 
counsel freshmen through the early 
days and weeks at college. About 130 
counselors, selected by former coun- 
selors and trained in five meetings in 
the spring and in a further intensive 
meeting just before freshman week, 
attack the task. Men and women 
work together helping the freshmen 
through registration and through their 
first adjustments. Informal reports 
for each freshman are placed on file in 
the dean’s office. They consider the 
advance training and the follow-up of 
reports to be the most difficult aspects 
of the plan to administer effectually. 
The discussion following brought to 
light variations of this type of counsel- 
ing at Purdue, New Hampshire and 
Pittsburgh. All indicate great need 
of coordination of all people engaged 
in counseling. This account was fol- 
lowed by Gilbert Wrenn’s analysis 
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of student academic needs, scheduled 
for publication as an article in the June 
issue of the JouRNAL. 

The luncheon meeting, at which 
Dean Gladys Bell of the University 
of Denver presided, was cleverly con- 
ducted as an informal symposium on 
three common sources of problems in 
the daily lives of deans. A very brief 
summary of each discussion follows: 


Mrs. Marjorie Steuart Golder, 
dean of Women’s College, University 
of Delaware, speaking on student gov- 
ernment, stressed the fact that “unofh- 
ciality” must be a feature of student 
government yet administration must 
be back of it. Recognizing the rapid 
change of college generations someone 
must hold the democratic processes of 
student government alive through 
rapid change of personnel and 


through eras of weak leadership. It 


is important to know national groups. 
And we must always strive to work 
toward community government if we 
are to make it truly democratic. 

Dean Maria Leonard of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, covering problems 
raised concerning PanHellenic, made 
the following recommendations: (1) 
Help both local and national groups 
to an audit of purpose. (2) Try to im- 
prove terminology such as, “rush 
week,” “fraternity material,” “Greeks 
vs. Barbs.” (3) Limit very large chap- 
ters and achieve more uniformity in 
size. (4) Inaugurate a pre-initiation 
conference of two days. It was hoped 
that answers to some of these ques- 
tions may come from the newly 
formed study committee. 

The gist of the discussion about the 
social program lay in recognizing the 


necessity of a broad interpretation of 
the term. Miss Helen B. Schleman, 
director of residence halls for women, 
Purdue University, defined it as a pro- 
gram of service making University 
privileges available to every individ- 
ual. 


CoLLEGE SECTION 


The College Section held three 
meetings, the first dealing with aspects 
of the curriculum; the second, with 
problems of guidance; the third, with 
the relation between faculty and ad- 
ministration. 

At the first session, the chairman 
of the Section, Dean Frances Blan- 
shard, introduced the presiding officer, 


Miss Mary Phlegar Smith, dean of | 


Hollins College. 

The first speaker, Mr. Floyde E. 
Brooker, formerly assistant director 
of the Motion Picture Project, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and now 
with the Federal Security Agency at 
Washington, had as his topic, “The 
Use of Educational Motion Pictures 
on the College Level.” Mr. Brooker 
pointed out that while pictures con- 
stituted the first story of mankind we 
are still in the kindergarten stage of 
pictorial literacy. We have not yet 
acquired the ability to interpret pic- 
tures and to illustrate pictures with 
words. He felt that there were four 
ways in which motion pictures could be 
utilized. (1) They may be valuable 
records. Speech defects, for example, 
can be recorded and changes not only 
of sound but of facial expression can 
be shown. (2) Motion pictures may be 
made by educational institutions for 


their own local purposes. For exam- ” 


ple, the University of Minnesota has 
11 reels on how to make a bed. (3) 
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Motion pictures may be the means of 
teaching appreciation of motion pic- 
tures themselves for this has an im- 
portance equal to that of the modern 
novel and drama. (4) Pictures also 
can be tools to make teaching more 
effective. Experience can be manipu- 
lated and repeated and its range can be 
expanded greatly. 

The second speaker, Miss Esther 
A. Dayman, dean of undergraduate 
students, Mills College, discussed 
“The Status of Art in the Academic 
Curriculum.” Miss Dayman empha- 
sized the need for new methods and 
for an awareness of contemporary art 
forms. Creative art is beginning to 
be accepted for college admissions. 
A study of the curriculum of 35 col- 
leges revealed that women’s colleges 
offer the best opportunities at present 
for those who wish to major in art. 


Coeducational colleges give ample op- 
portunity for the study of creative art 
but men’s colleges have almost no 


opportunity for it. In the last 15 
years there has been marked progress 
in the status of creative art in higher 
education. 

Dean Frances Burlingame of El- 
mira College presided at the discus- 
sion of problems of guidance. Dean 
Marguerite Woodworth of Oberlin 
College discussed some of the general 
problems which foreign students al- 
ways may expect to find in adapting 
themselves to work in American in- 
stitutions. The first is in the use of 
English; some foreign students can 
speak it, but cannot read or write it; 
others can read it but are at a loss to 
say a single word. Most of them can- 
not complete assignments in the time 
allotted and, consequently, should 
carry a lighter schedule than is ex- 
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pected of an American. Another diffi- 
culty arises from a mistaken notion 
that work here will be easy, and that 
a European will be able to do all that 
Is necessary in the intervals between 
sightseeing and enjoying campus ac- 
tivities. This is a mistake which must 
be corrected early or the results may 
prove disastrous. 

In many colleges, a member of the 
faculty or administration is appointed 
as a special counselor of foreign stu- 
dents, to help them with academic and 
personal problems. The chief per- 
sonal problems at the moment are 
economic and psychological. Because 
of war conditions, many students from 
well-to-do families are unable to have 
any money sent to them, and must be 
assisted to earn their own expenses. 
They must bear also the anxiety of 
being cut off from news from home, or 
of hearing of nothing but disasters. 
The courage and dignity of many of 
these young people have greatly im- 
pressed their American friends. 

In general, foreign students are 
welcomed by American students, and 
are conceded to contribute something 
new and interesting. They do much to 
win friends for their countries and to 
lay the foundation of international 
understanding. 

Miss Louise Morley, conference 
secretary of the International Student 
Service, discussed “The Special Case 
of the Refugee Student.” The refugee 
student is encountering peculiar diffi- 
culties just now in the fear of fifth 
column activities and the growing na- 
tionalism which makes many persons 
resent the suggestion of helping for- 
eigners when so many Americans are 
in need. Yet it is obviously unfair 
to suspect the victims of Nazi persecu- 
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tion of pro-Nazi activities. And there 
is no doubt that most of the foreign 
students who are receiving scholar- 
ships and other aid have the ability to 
win such help in open competition 
with American students. Further- 
more, they are making a distinct and 
unique intellectual contribution to the 
life of their colleges. 

Pertinent facts and figures about 
refugee students have been collected 
by the International Student Service 
from agencies and colleges. The six 
agencies approached were: the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation, the In- 
stitute of International Education, the 
American Committee for Christian 
Refugees, the American Committee 
for Catholic Refugees, the American 
Friends Service Committee, and the 
National Refugee Service. Inquiries 
were sent to 600 colleges. 

Placement Figures for 1940-41 in- 
dicate that: 

1. 409 refugees have been placed 
on scholarships (363 procured 
through agencies, 46 through in- 
dividuals). 

264 refugees on record in agencies 
are unplaced. 

. More refugees come in at the rate 
of about 10 a week. 
165 colleges have given help. 
55 additional colleges may give 
help. 

Samples of methods of giving help 
are: 

1. Western State Teachers College 
(two refugees )—the College pro- 
vides tuition and jobs for earning 
room and board; the Y.W.C.A. 
Student Fellowship provides mon- 
ey for incidentals. 

. Connecticut College (two ref- 
ugees )—the College pays tuition; 
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the International Relations Club 
and the College pay room and 
board; relatives pay for inci- 
dentals. 

Illinois (one refugee)—the Col- 
lege pays tuition, room, and 
board; two different churches 
look after incidentals: one after 
eyes, the other, teeth. 

Smith College (four refugees )— 
three have tuition scholarships 
from the College; room and 
board and incidentals are paid by 
the students through a student 
fund; one has a tuition scholarship 
from the College and teaches skat- 
ing to meet other expenses. 

In discussing problems of adjust- 
ment, Miss Morley pointed out how 
difficult it is for European students to 
understand the American attitude to- 
ward manual labor. Refugees are 
eager to earn their education, but they 
want to do it through research or tu- 
toring rather than by washing dishes. 
To give them insight into the Ameri- 
can point of view and at the same time 
provide instruction in the use of Eng- 
lish, the American Friends Service 
Committee and the International Stu- 
dent Service have organized summer 
work camps, a refugee college, and 
special classes all the year round. 

The hope of the I.S.S. is to place 
300 more refugees in the colleges in 
1941-42. 

“Cooperation between the Dean 
and the Director of Physical Educa- 
tion” was discussed by Dean Margaret 
Morriss of Pembroke College and by 
Professor Dorothy Ainsworth of 
Smith College. Both speakers stressed 
the interest shown by directors of 
physical education and deans in stu- 
dent well-being, and pointed out that 
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both gain by working closely together. 
Miss Ainsworth told of the increase 
in the responsibility of her depart- 
ment for the social life of the student 
through development of a program 
of recreation. Miss Morriss gave 
an account of the system of weekly 
conferences by which she and the 
director of physical education pool 
their knowledge of individual stu- 
dents, with the result that both come 
to have a more complete understand- 
ing of their problems. 

At the luncheon meeting, the presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, John W. 
Nason, spoke on “Democracy in Col- 
lege Administration.” He described 
the typical division of responsibility 
for a college among its board, its presi- 
dent and deans, and its faculty. The 
board manages the finances, appoints 
the president, and maintains connec- 
tions between the institution and the 
outside world. The function of the 
faculty is to teach; they are respon- 
sible for the curriculum. Between the 
two groups stand the president and 
the deans. The president as a rule 
selects the faculty. He must work 
closely with the board on college 
finances, and with the faculty on the 
educational program. The deans share 
some of his duties, but their special 
province is student relations. 

If the president and deans do their 
work well, they leave the faculty free 
to devote themselves to the primary 
business of the institution, their teach- 
ing. Under ideal conditions the less 
the faculty have to do with the me- 
chanics of administration the better, 
although they should have full voice 
in determining the policy to be admin- 
istered. This share in policy-making 
becomes effective not only through 
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faculty action but through constant in- 
formal conferences between individual 
members and the president. When 
faculty opinion thus carries due 
weight, the relation between faculty 
and president is in substance demo- 
cratic. Democracy in this sense may 
be found in institutions in which the 
president takes such complete charge 
of administering policies as to seem a 
benevolent dictator. 

The work of administration is a 
means to the larger end of successful 
education. Its importance hardly can 
be exaggerated; but its effectiveness, 
like that of the Mississippi steamboat, 
is in inverse proportion to the noise it 
makes. Administrative officers are use- 
ful just in so far as they succeed in 
freeing the faculty for the constructive 
work of teaching and scholarship. 


AcapEMic Deans 


The Academic Deans had one ses- 
sion devoted to the discussion of “New 
Trends in College Admissions” under 
the leadership of the chairman of the 
group, Dean Jane Louise Mesick of 
Simmons College. Miss Mesick drew 
attention to the new Barnard plan of 
admission in which there is one simple 
requirement, the giving of satisfactory 
evidence of ability and preparation to 
do successful college work. 

It was revealed in the discussion 
period that a flexible plan with the 
abolition of units and an emphasis on 
personal qualifications is used quite 
generally today and several deans at- 
tested that they saw nothing but good 
in it. Some of the advantages of the 
flexible plan seemed to be: 

1. From the point of view of the 
high school, it is a “life-saver” for 
many girls who decide to go to college 
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quite late in their high school careers. 

2. It necessitates the teaching of 
more high school courses on the col- 
lege preparatory level. 

3. It is easier for the student who 
has changed from school to school. 

4. It makes the use of placement 
tests more necessary. 

5. It involves emphasis on quality 
rather than credits. 

6. It has brought about improve- 
ment in the freshman curriculum in 
college. 

The question was raised as to 
whether standards are being sacrificed 
by the flexible plan. At Goucher, 
where there is a flexible plan, it was 
reported that between 80% and 84% 
of those eligible to return each year 
reach graduation. Miss Mesick said 
that at Simmons there used to be an 
elimination of from 20% to 30% at 
the end of the freshman year under 


the old plan but that only 3% with- 
draw at the end of the freshman year 
under the flexible plan. 

Questions were asked concerning 
the correlation of high school marks 
and the scholastic aptitude test, what 


is considered satisfactory rating, 
whether or not statements of personal 
qualifications are reliable, whether or 
not the biographies of applicants have 
value, how one finds out about per- 
sonal qualifications, and whether or 
not the personal interview has the 
danger of being too subjective. 


CoLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND 
TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 


Dean A. Edythe Mange of the 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College presided at the opening meet- 
ing of the College of Education and 
Teacher Training Section. Excerpts 
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of the address by Miss Margaret A. 
Hickey on “New Career Frontiers for 
the Trained Woman” are given on 
pages 113-16. 

Dean Ella B. Ross of Eastern Ten- 
nessee State Teachers College led a 
discussion on “Information Channels 
for Career Information.” Here was 
an opportunity to exchange personal 
experiences and campus problems in 
the field of vocational guidance. Miss 
Ross suggested that current literature 
indicated at least eight usuable chan- 
nels for career information; namely: 
advice of a trained personnel director, 
orientation courses, faculty counselors, 
career conferences, convocation meet- 
ings, campus societies’ programs, 
courses sponsored by women’s civic 
or professional clubs, and library 
services. 

The second meeting of the Section 
featured informal discussions. Dean 
Julia E. Stout of the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, led 
the discussion on “Cooperative and 
Non-Cooperative Dormitories.” In a 
carefully prepared paper, Dean Stout 
presented the main aspects of the dor- 
mitory problem, including physical 
structure, administrative set-up, and 
personality of the house. After out- 
lining outstanding questions about 
dormitory management, she then sug- 
gested solutions for the proposed 
questions. In the ensuing exchange 
of ideas, the comments of Miss Mabel 
Fern Peterson, housing supervisor, 
Michigan State College at East Lan- 
sing; Dean Julia B. Hubbell of East 
Texas State Teachers College at Com- 
merce; and Mrs. Madge I. McGlade, 
director of residence, Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
at Ames, were particularly useful in 
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the description of successful existing 
cooperative house programs. 

There followed a discussion of 
“Freshman Orientation” led by Dean 
Genevieve E. Poole of Lock Haven 
State Teachers College in Pennsyl- 
vania. Briefly Dean Poole outlined 
the program of freshman orientation 
on her own campus and then proposed 
a series of questions. Answers from 
many different individuals in the 
group furnished a wealth of material 
on many aspects of the orientation 
problem. The experiment in orienta- 
tion now in progress at the State 
Teachers College in Troy, Alabama, 
seemed unique. 

Dean Hubbell led the third discus- 
sion group on “All-College Social 
Functions and Activities of Campus 
Organizations.” 

At the Section luncheon Miss Kath- 
ryn McHale, general director of the 
American Association of University 
Women, efficiently defined the mean- 
ing and implication of “Comprehen- 
sive Qualitative Accrediting” and then 
traced the history of the accrediting 
movement in A.A.U.W. from 1881 
to 1941. 

President W. W. Parker of South- 
east State Teachers College and presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, discussed “Trends 
in the Development of Teachers 
Colleges”; namely: introduction of 
graduate work, development of gui- 
dance and personnel programs, in- 
creasing recognition of the need for 
general cultural subjects in the cur- 
riculum, rechristening as “state col- 
leges” (without the term “teachers”), 
and increasingly high pre-training re- 
quirements for enrolees. He prefaced 
his comments by presenting a number 
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of interesting facts on the historical 
development of state teachers colleges 
since 1916. For example: the 
physical resources have quadrupled, 
number of students has doubled, li- 
braries have quadrupled in equipment 
and use, and staff members have 
doubled. He called this development 
during the past 35 years “the most 
phenomenal in the history of educa- 
tion in America,” and explained that 
the system of accrediting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges 
provides a definite and continuous 
qualitative analysis of old and new 
teachers colleges. By this means the 


attempt is made to bring all of them 


up to a high educational standard. 


Junior CoLiecE SEcTION 


Under the chairmanship of Dean 
Elsbeth Melville of Westbrook Jun- 


ior College, Portland, Maine, the 
Junior College Section considered gui- 
dance programs in junior colleges and 
the more specific problems of place- 
ment. 


Three years ago, according to Alice 
J. Griffin, director of personnel, 
Wright Junior College of Chicago, 
the superintendent of schools in Chi- 
cago set up an experiment designed to 
discover whether there could be effect- 
ed a workable plan of cooperation be- 
tween school placement counselors and 
the State Employment Service. All 
applicants were to be cleared at a cen- 
tral office and subjected to analysis; 
thus the aspect of research was not 
overlooked. Today the program has 
passed the experimental stage and is 
regularly in operation in all of the 40 
high schools and in three junior col- 
leges in Chicago. 
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At Wright Junior College the 
placement counselor interviews all the 
applicants for full time work and 
assembles from academic and non- 
academic personnel records pertinent 
material for the permanent file of the 
State Employment Service. The State 
Service counsels the students primarily 
for purposes of job orientation. The 
State also administers standardized 
typing, stenographic, and clerical tests 
released by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; places students; and does fol- 
low-up work. 

The placement counselor is in full 
and direct charge of part-time em- 
ployment. He has the responsibility 
also of aiding the undecided, unad- 
justed student, occupationally, to find 
himself. He is active in the freshman 
counseling program and in establish- 
ing satisfactory public relations be- 
tween the school and the community, 
especially in those circles where the 
cooperative retailing, the terminal 
training and the semi-professional cur- 
ricula need most to be understood. 

The placement program, as it has 
developed, increasingly has become 
closely integrated with the entire per- 
sonnel program of the college; it re- 
quires in itself a minimum of record 
assembling and keeping; it has done 
away with much overlapping between 
offices. The result is almost no dupli- 
cation of records and effort in provid- 
ing placement service to students of 
Chicago junior colleges. 

The department of occupational re- 
search at Herzl Junior College in Chi- 
cago, as reported by Agatha Cavallo, 
dean of women, provides the college 
placement bureau with information 
covering occupational anlyses, spe- 
cial educational facilities, significant 


trends, and pertinent legislation. Each 
counselor at Herzl devotes one of the 
weekly conferences with his assigned 
group of freshmen to a discussion of 
vocational interests and employment 
problems. Later, through individual 
conferences, he assists each student to 
make a job analysis (on a form fur- 
nished by the placement counselor) of 
each of the vocations in which he is 
most interested, invites him to make 
out the Kuder Vocational Preference 
Record and tries to help him to make 
an intelligent choice of a vocation. 

The secretarial course, elected by 
the student for two years, is the course 
for immediate placement at Centenary 
Junior College, Hackettstown, N. J., 
Mrs. Editha C. Trevorrow, dean of 
girls, told the Section. Speakers from 
various businesses, shorthand and typ- 
ing exhibitions, a Business Club, and 
frequent trips to retail offices and the 
Stock Exchange in New York City are 
all part of the school’s preparatory 
training. From such merchandizing 
firms as Macy’s, Lord and Taylor’s 
and B. Altman, the school invites criti- 
cisms and suggestions about their 
course. These business firms are 
unanimous in recommending that the 
schools give the student all the gen- 
eral and cultural knowledge possible, 
while the firms prefer to teach their 
own techniques. 

The placement program of the St. 
Petersburg Junior College is not at 
all a formal one, with a well-organ- 
ized bureau, Frances L. West, dean of 
women, reported. She believes that 
most schools do a great deal more in 
placement than records of any office 
indicate. Each faculty member at cer- 
tain times has a part in securing posi- 
tions for students. Most of the placing 
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is a result of personal knowledge of or 
acquaintance with the employer and 
his needs. Through these same con- 
tacts students are placed after gradu- 
ating from senior colleges or from 
universities. 

If the situation is peculiar in St. 
Petersburg, it is because it is a tourist 
city primarily (which fact influences 
the kind of jobs available) and the 
school has an unusual degree of co- 
operation from public agencies, civic 
clubs, business enterprises, Chamber 
of Commerce, newspapers, and 
citizens. 

Placement in the semi-professions 
was discussed by Dorothy R. Coates, 
placement director of the Katharine 
Gibbs School in Boston, and excerpts 
from the talk are scheduled to appear 
in the June Journat. 

What contribution junior college 
students can make to their own com- 
munity should be a fundamental con- 
sideration in the guidance programs in 
terminal education, Mrs. Eugenie A. 
Leonard, assistant professor in Gui- 
dance and Occupational Information, 
The Catholic University of America, 
told the Section. 

By a survey of the definite needs of 
the community, the counselor may as- 
sist in determining the curriculum of 
the school. Also to be considered in 
curriculum planning are the special- 
ized abilities of young people in the 
school, the need to break up the cur- 
riculum into general and specialized 
knowledge, the need to keep the cur- 
riculum on a junior college level, and 
the cost of the program. 


Tue Seconpary ScHoot Section 


The Secondary School Section, with 
Dean Ruth L. Sanderson of the Not- 


tingham High School, Syracuse, as 
chairman, enjoyed a program of sev- 
eral outstanding attractions which in- 
cluded such speakers as Gulielma Fell 
Alsop, M.D., physician, Barnard Col- 
lege, and co-author of “She’s Off to 
College”; and Dean Francis Spauld- 
ing of the graduate school, Harvard 
University. 

Dr. Alsop in her presentation gave 
a physician’s point of view on how we 
can help the girl bridge the gap from 
high school to college. She stressed 
the need of an environmental stability 
to compensate for the biological insta- 
bility of adolescence. It is necessary to 
understand and grasp this inevitable 
biological instability expressed in the 
varying endocrine types of person- 
ality, of emotional reaction patterns 
and of their consequent behavior prob- 
lems. With such understanding, it is 
possible to give the adolescent the type 
and amount of security she needs. 

“The girl going directly into work 
from high school finds in the routine 
required by work a stability through 
which she can develop her indepen- 
dence. The girl going to college finds, 
on the contrary, a wide-flung freedom 
which confuses both her thought and 
action. 

“We can help these college girls by 
giving them the right idea about col- 
lege; we must show them that college 
means hard work and study, and that 
distinction lies in excellence, not eccen- 
tricity.” 

The second session consisted of a 
symposium directed to the practical 
projects to meet youth’s problems in 
prospect. This discussion led by Miss 
Sanderson was a high spot of the pro- 
gram. Miss E]sie Smithies, assistant 
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principal of the University of Chicago 
High School, described a study they 
made for the purpose of “making re- 
sponsibility more than vacuous verbal- 
ism.” Both faculty and students were 
asked to list instances where they 
thought responsibility could be shown 
in the classroom. The next step was 
to make lists of the various instances 
cited, and the students were asked to 
state the importance of each situation 
listed. These check lists showed the 
students to be more concerned in vari- 
ous areas than were the faculty. Next, 
the faculty were asked to evaluate 
situations in the classrooms for four 
days, recording every instance of evi- 
dence of responsibility. This evalua- 
tion showed that we too often let one 
or two examples color our thinking 
and lead us to generalities. According 
to Miss Smithies, this study has made 
the faculty and students more aware 
of responsibility, and some very defi- 
nite problems have been discovered. 
These problems they plan to study by 
case history method and by cross test- 
ing. 

Dean Florence Myers of the 
George Washington High School in 
New York City, discussed the Career 
Club which functions throughout the 
year, and whose purpose is to dissemi- 
nate occupational information and to 
focus attention on career planning. 
Stress was not so much on occupational 
information as on directing the think- 
ing of the boys and girls, and to make 
them realize that sometime in the fu- 
ture they would have to decide upon 
a career. Films, outside speakers, post- 
ers, and bibliographies were utilized 
in this project. 

Dean Eleanor Shaw Brown, Oak- 
wood High School, Dayton, Ohio, de- 


scribed another project to disseminate 
occupational information and to assist 
the student in making a wise choice of 
a career. The program was planned 
for one night known as “Career 
Night,” to which parents and students 
were invited. Careers discussed by 
the outside speakers were based upon 
the selection of the senior class only. 
Each speaker was given an outline of 
what he was expected to include in his 
discussion. There were two confer- 
ence periods of 30 minutes each pre- 
ceded by a general assembly. This 
conference is held in the fall of the 
year so as to give the senior boy or 
girl an opportunity to adjust his cur- 
riculum, if necessary, to meet the 
requirements of the career he has 
chosen. A college day for seniors also 
was organized according to the same 
general plan, and only juniors were 
invited. 

Mrs. Brown described another ex- 
periment carried on under the direc- 
tion of a social science teacher who 
firmly believes in the “impact of mind 
upon mind” and that “He who would 
know why the present is, should know 
why the past became what it was.” In 
order to do this eight men of the Bar 
Association were selected to discuss at 
various times such topics as “Freedom 
of Speech,” “Trial by Jury,” “Prop- 
erty Rights,” “Treason,” “How 
Congress Works,” the “Judiciary.” 
Through this program the students 
have learned to discuss intelligently 
and to appreciate the various phases 
of the Bill of Rights. Of course, the 
results of such a program are difficult 
to measure, but evidence may be ob- 
tained of its civic and personal values. 

Dean Helen Pritchard, Hartford 
High School, reported upon a project 
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the purpose of which was to impart 
knowledge of the problems of democ- 
racy. This was carried on in coopera- 
tion with the student council, the 
teachers of English, and the teachers 
of social science. The six standing 
committees carried on their studies, 
and made visits to the state legislature. 
Mimeographed reports of findings 
were sent to the council for their dis- 
cussion. Later these reports with ques- 
tions for discussion were sent to the 
homerooms for consideration. In ad- 
dition the Girls League arranged 
an International Night. Several 
weeks in advance all of the girls were 
asked if they cared to participate in 
the program; and if so, whether or 
not they could supply costumes or 
materials for the exhibit. A committee 
acted as a clearing house to avoid re- 
petition in the program by the various 
nationality groups. At the end of the 
auditorium program, the members of 
the cast were led down through the 
audience which followed them to the 
gymnasium where the exhibit had 
been arranged. The response to this 
type of program was beyond expecta- 
tion, and the girls gained an apprecia- 
tion of one girl for another, and girls 
for their parents. The parents gained 
a greater appreciation for the school. 

Miss Lucinda Lord, director of ad- 
missions at Russell Sage College, de- 
scribed briefly the defense program in 
operation at that college in order to 
show how women’s colleges can be 
useful in such a program. Begun at 
the start of the college year, and in- 
volving faculty and students, the pro- 
gram has three main emphases: (1) 
ideas and ideals in democracy and edu- 
cation, (2) physical fitness, and (3) 
technical skills. The first was the re- 


sponsibility of the social science faculty 
who brought in outside speakers and 
arranged weekly forums. The second 
brought about a change in emphasis 
of the health and physical education 
program so that there was an increas- 
ing awareness of need for healthful 
living. The third emphasis provided 
for the teaching of elementary nur- 
sery skills, nutrition, filing, typing, 
and shorthand. Several other smaller 
groups provided training in motor 
mechanics, cars and repair of water 
and heating units, sale of clothing, 
raising money io purchase an am- 
bulance and emergency kit. The latter 
was accomplished through cooperation 
of groups in college and town. 

Following this very interesting 
symposium, Dean Francis Spaulding 
addressed the group on the topic: 
“The High School with a Conscience.” 
The facts presented tended to bring 
out the ever growing importance of 
the dean in the high school. Dean 
Spaulding said, “The dean is essen- 
tially a doer of jobs that ought to be 
done and no one else will do them.” 
He saw in this multiplicity of jobs a 
danger that the dean and the school 
might overlook important services 
that should be performed. He stressed 
two such services that are becoming 
increasingly important and that de- 
mand primary attention; namely, 
helping the student to decide which 
subject. he should take, and how and 
where to find a job. 

A study made in Massachusetts 
shows that about 49% of 50,000 go- 
ing into the job market have had no 
assistance in school; 30% have had 
commercial courses but only 10% of 
the jobs in the commercial field are 
ones for which commercial courses in 
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high school train. The Regents In- 
quiry shows that of the youths out of 
school one year one-fourth received 
no help in selecting school subjects 
and preparation for a job; and about 
one-fourth received help from their 
parents, many of whom knew very 
little about educational facilities avail- 
able. Consequently, many of these 
youths fall prey to exploitation by 
commercial and other schools which 
offer intensive training and promise 
of placement. 

“Today,” said Dean Spaulding, 
“there are three factors upon which 
the youth obtains a job: luck, knowing 
the right people, and personality— 
how he looks and how he talks.” If 
these are the factors by which youth 
obtain jobs, then there is very little 
difference between those who do, and 
those who do not obtain jobs. He 
suggested, therefore, that the school 
put greater emphasis on what the stu- 
dent takes in high school. This, he 
believes, should come to the student 
as an individual question each year. 
Not only should the boy or girl know 
what he or she wants to take, but why. 
In this area, Dean Spaulding believes 
that individual counseling is much 
more effective than group work. After 
the student has made his selection, 
Dean Spaulding suggests writing to 
the parents stating that their son or 
daughter with the help of an adviser 
has chosen the following subjects. If 
they approve, they are to sign the let- 
ter and return it; if they do not ap- 
prove, they are to call at the school 
for a conference. 

Emphasis also needs to be placed 
on helping the student know where 
and how to get a job. Placement of 
students in the right jobs is a respon- 
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sibility the school must face. This 
can be done by working in cooperation 
with the state employment agencies, 
or by dint of hard work on the part 
of some one in the school. 

In concluding, Dean Spaulding 
again stressed the responsibility of the 
deans to see that the conventional high 
school enlarge its conscience so that 
all students are given help in the area 
where it is needed. The conscience of 
the high school must be personified in 
the deans who must constantly study 
the school to learn what it does and 
does not do so that they may effect 
changes to make the school more 
effective in helping the students. 

At the luncheon meeting, Mr. Gor- 
don Winks, associate of Nelson Rocke- 
feller and coordinator of commercial 
and cultural relations between Ameri- 
can Republics, Council of National 
Defense, spoke on “The Part of the 
High School in Hemisphere Unity.” 
He offered two suggestions that the 
high school can follow: (1) encourage 
more students to study Spanish; (2) 
help the students to see relationship 
between subjects taught and Latin 
America, for we need to know of their 
struggle for independence in order to 
be more sympathetic toward them. 
“Hemisphere unity,” said Mr. Winks, 
“Gs not a temporay measure, but it 
must be the basis upon which we hope 
to build world peace.” 

N. S. Englehardt, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, also spoke at the luncheon 
meeting. His paper will be printed in 
part in the June Journav. It places 
special emphasis on the dean’s role in 
the drama of community life and the 
measurement of the dean’s success, by 
the sum total of differences in the 
lives of many people. 
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The Education of Women for Community Responsibilities 
in a Reorganizing World’ 


Reuicious EpucaTIon 


HELEN C. BATTRICK 


The individual today, dynamic and 
changing, is growing in a reorganizing 
world. Variation in the rates of speed 
of individual growth and world 
changes creates conflict. Among the 
contributions of religion to the main- 
tenance of a wholesome balance in the 
individual are the reenforcement of 
steadiness from the stream of religious 
experience and participation in the on- 
going process of creating more security 
and poise from devotion to goals, per- 
spective from obtaining a vantage 
point, courage from facing prob- 
lems and having practice in solving 
them, and insight and understanding 
through fellowship. 

Accordingly, there is greater need 
than ever for strengthening spiritual 
values in the individual, reinforcing 
institutions which foster them, provid- 
ing adequate opportunities for worship, 
and offering practice in cooperative 
ways of life. This is a task that 
should enlist the efforts of the entire 
college—students, faculty, and admin- 
istration—and should also utilize the 
resources of the community. 

In the discussion, a number of 
specific suggestions for the religious 
program emerged. One group of stu- 
dents is using the Hazen Foundation 
books as a basis for group discussion. 
Mr. Paul Braisted briefly decribed the 
work of the Hazen Foundation. In 
another college thinking and discus- 
sion in the field of religion was 
aroused by the Christian Mission pro- 
gram brought to the campus. 

Another group of students, dissatis- 


"Summaries of the interest groups held in Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., February 20, 1941. 


fied with the religious programs of the 
local churches, organized their own 
church at the college. This student 
church was truly a student activity but 
was discontinued after the enthusiastic 
group that initiated it had graduated. 
The account of this experience raised 
the problem of objections on the part 
of local churches to religious activities 
on the campus which may withdraw 
students from the local churches. This 
is a problem especially in small com- 
munities where ministers feel that 
they have failed if they do not attract 
students to their churches. Against this 
unfortunate attitude must be balanced 
the value to the students. When stu- 
dents go to college their social units 
are shifted and they need to learn to 
take responsibility for their own re- 
ligious life. They also need to acquire 
a kind of insight that goes beyond for- 
malism. The ideal is a balanced re- 
sponsibility involving many kinds of 
college and community organizations 
which will meet the special needs of 
all the students. 

The discussion ended with a note of 
caution against feeling discouragement 
at the slowness of the evolution of an 
effective religious program—a pro- 
gram which not only satisfied the stu- 
dent’s need for individual inspiration 
but also developed in him a sense of 
responsibility for the well-being of his 
own community and for society as a 
whole. 

RECREATION 


KATHERINE D. INGLE 


At first thought recreation does not 
seem an essential part of a defense 
program or of a world reorganizing 
itself under the ‘stress of fear. Yet 
in Germany today the necessity of a 
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recreational program is recognized. 
The reason for this renewed interest 
in ‘recreation is probably, as Dean 
MacCracken has pointed out, that play 
or recreation is “life with cause and 
consequence subtracted.” With these 
“twin guardians of man’s lot” ban- 
ished, he may live at ease in the pres- 
ent. 

Broadly defined by John H. Finley, 
recreation includes “play in its every 
expression” and “especially creative 
activity for the enrichment of life.” 
Thus recreation is a vital force affect- 
ing the lives of people, and essential to 
satisfaction in living; it is a means of 
personal growth. Because of its im- 
portance, recreation has become a mat- 
ter of public concern and is being made 
available for everyone regardless of 
his socio-economic status. 

In the schools the present trend in 
physical education is away from the 
formal competitive programs and to- 
ward intra-mural sports and forms of 
recreation likely to be enjoyed in after 
life. Increased use is being made of 
outdoor facilities both on the campus 
and at a greater distance from the 
school. The purchase and equipment 
of cabins and camps in the country 
should be the goal of every urban 
group. While students are still in 
school, they should make contact with 
loca] nature and hiking clubs and with 
State and Federal hostels, trails, parks, 
and State-controlled waters. 

Democratic recreational leadership 
should be developed among our stu- 
dents. In addition to the experience 
in such leadership gained through par- 
ticipation in campus activities, special 
courses may be offered in the related 
fields of sports, dramatics, crafts, mu- 
sic, and the dance. These courses fre- 
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quently are given on large campuses 
and usually are open to non-profes- 
sional students. Not only do such 
courses consolidate students’ gains in 
recreational skills, but they also build 
up skills useful in summer employ- 
ment and camping experiences. 

In urban colleges an additional de- 
mand from the outside has made itself 
felt. More than ever before, the wel- 
fare agencies are turning to the col- 
leges for volunteer leadership both 
among their graduates and their un- 
dergraduates. At the University of 
Cincinnati the possibility of offering 
training courses for both men and 
women students has been studied. The 
subject matter for such a course has 
been under consideration by a group 
composed of students, faculty, and so- 
cial workers. The plan at present in- 
cludes a consideration of essentials in 
the democratic process, psychological 
problems of individuals and groups, 
discussion and other techniques, pro- 
gram planning and recreational and 
cultural activities. Instead of follow- 
ing the logical arrangement of con- 
tent, students are planning to begin 
with the practical apprenticeship ex- 
perience in either campus activities 
or community projects, and acquire 
the necessary philosophy and psychol- 
ogy in connection with recreational 
experiences. 


CITIZENSHIP 
MRS. FRANCIS DONALDSON 


The importance of this subject, at a 
time when the fate of democracy 
hangs on the intelligent and fair- 
minded participation of citizens, can 
not be over-estimated, for the respon- 
sibility of citizenship is the greatest 
opportunity, except motherhood, ever 
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given to women to make a unique con- 
tribution to the welfare of mankind. 
This responsibility is neglected or ig- 
nored by a majority of women, even 
of college women, at the present time. 

It was obvious that education, con- 
tinual and persistent, was the only way 
of progress, and we adopted the study 
group method, careful and painstak- 
ing, which seems best suited to the 
needs of both adult and adolescent 
women. We also began to realize that 
it was going to be very difficult to find 
our place in the man’s world of wars 
and fierce competition, of ruthless 
methods and terrible inequalities, and 
that our presence there would be se- 
riously opposed unless we could offer 
and demonstrate new methods and 
an attitude not in direct competition 
with men. 

Is not the care for the individual 


the very basis of our democracy, its 
distinguishing feature from the total- 
itarian systems? And is it not the foun- 
dation stone that slips first in any 


unusual strain or threat? Why, then, 
is this carrying into public life these 
values that make for happy and 
wholesome homes, this care and cher- 
ishing of all our people as individuals, 
this “so personal” attitude of women 
‘not a real and important contribution 
much needed particularly in the pres- 
ent crisis? 

As to the education which will best 
prepare the young woman to take her 
place in the civil life of the commu- 
nity, I believe this is being done ex- 
cellently in the colleges I know best, 
Sarah Lawrence, Smith, and Vassar. 
Wherever possible, students are being 
given the opportunity of participating 
in the local affairs of government. A 
housing survey and other research 
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jobs are undertaken at Sarah Law- 
rence. Vassar has asked for a League 
of Women Voters. Above all, the 
groundwork of an open and inquiring 
mind is being thoroughly laid. I am 
sure that when women really know 
why we have wars and strikes and 
revolutions, they will not rest until 
such things are eliminated from a re- 
organized world. 

Meanwhile, I wish that in all our 
education we could stress this special 
contribution women should be able to 
make, the fact that in our own nature 
and function we have a great and 
wonderful responsibility—an opportu- 
nity to supplement and fulfill the 
work of men that will be of inesti- 
mable benefit to mankind. 


HomMeE 
HELEN D. BRAGDON 


There are many reasons why deans 
should discuss the interrelationship of 
educational programs, community re- 
sponsibilities, and the home. They are 
familiar with many students’ pictures 
of their homes and their families. 
Since almost all institutions have a day 
students’ or commuters’ group, the ad- 
visers often know these homes 
through actual observation or visits. 
They possess a fair degree of familiar- 
ity with the young alumna’s problems 
as she founds a home and finds her 
place, married or unmarried, in a 
community. The advisers themselves 
constantly must enlarge their acquain- 
tance with the community and its 
needs, and the connection between 
community problems and educational 
goals is often before them because of 
the very nature of their task. 

Among the questions raised for dis- 
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cussion were: How can we distinguish 
between what has been called “the 
unique significance of school and 
home”? Do we ever try to make the 
school the home when it should re- 
main the school; and the home the 
school when it should remain the 
home? What can education do, in a 
reorganizing world, about stabilizing 
the home? In the growing appeals to 
loyalty for children and youth, home, 
school, and community must not pull 
in different directions. What can edu- 
cators do to prevent this? How can 
we help create emphasis in the educa- 
tional program upon increased social- 
izing functions of the home—as an 
active center for work and play, for 
forming appreciations, for establishing 
cooperation? 

Several comments were made about 
the opportunities of the present situa- 
tion for building more satisfactory re- 
lationships between students, parents, 
and teachers. They seem to be more 
willing and less formal in coming to- 
gether for the common tasks and dis- 
cussions created by some aspects of the 
defense program. Foreign-born par- 
ents seem less self-conscious, more 
convinced that perhaps there is a place 
for them. 

Discussion also turned upon the 
necessity of holding on to the essen- 
tials in our present program, both in 
the schools and the colleges, and in 
each community. As educators it is 
most important that we stress what we 
are defending and see that it remains 
intact. Educated women should also 
have a major part in planning for 
whatever reconstruction work may be 
necessary after the present crisis. We 
must be conscious of the probable 
aftermath, for instance, of the abrupt 
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transition for many young people 
from unemployment to sudden em- 
ployment in a defense activity and 
then to possible unemployment again 
later. In the present adjustment of 
many young people to new jobs in 
strange cities, it was pointed out that 
alumnae groups might well be of help. 

In summary, the chief points of the 
discussion seemed to be: that parents, 
students, and educators are finding 
new common tasks and goals; that 
educated women have a particular re- 
sponsibility in discovering what seems 
to be essential and in clinging to these 
essentials; that they also have an im- 
portant part in bridging abrupt transi- 
tions for youth; and that in the end it 
is the long time view which will be 
most valuable. 


War AND PEACE 
CAROLINE F. WARE 


The greatest contribution which the 
colleges can make to defense is to 
bring to bear intelligence, imagination, 
and courage for the understanding 
and constructive shaping of the future. 
For only the future is worth defend- 
ing, and only by facing the future can 
we find the answers and the imagina- 
tion which we need in the present. 

When the present emergency has 
run its uncertain course, there can be 
no back to normalcy, for there is no 
“normalcy” to which to return. We 
have no choice but to go on to an econ- 
omy geared to a high and rising 
standard of living for all people and, 
for all people, a society based on the 
four great democratic freedoms— 
from want and fear, freedom for ex- 
pression and worship. 

We undertook to rearm and pre- 
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pare the defense of American democ- 
racy while depression-born defeatism 
and fear hung on to influence us, while 
the struggle for domination between 
economic corporation and the political 
state continued, and before we had 
learned to integrate new with old ele- 
ments in our democracy. 

The fundamental fear left by the 
years of depression is the fear of too 
much production. Yet, only full pro- 
duction can give us civilian protec- 
tion to accompany military defense; 
only full production can make real the 
democracy which we are defending, 
and only in terms of the production of 
an abundant supply of those things 
which make up our standard of living 
can the post-emergency contain prom- 
ise. 

The key to meeting these present 
problems of defense lies in the way in 
which we look toward the future. As 
the President has said: 

“Our defense effort must not be 
blocked by those who fear the future 
consequences of surplus plant capacity. 
... After the present needs of our de- 
fense are past, a proper handling of 
the country’s peace-time needs will 
require all of the new productive ca- 
pacity—if not more... .” 

Evidence that the proper meeting 
of peace-time needs will provide am- 
ple scope for expanded capacities is 
clear. In very conservative terms, the 
National Resources Committee has 
analyzed the pattern of consumer 
wants and has estimated the additional 
demands for goods which expended 
consumer income would bring. The 
study concludes: 

“The indications are clear that 
American consumers, if they had suffi- 
cient money income, would constitute 
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a market sufficient to absorb all the 
production which American industry 
has the resources to turn out.” 

If our defense effort lags, it will be 
because we fail to face “a proper han- 
dling of the country’s peace-time 
needs.” 

In moving toward the future, a 
peculiar responsibility falls upon all 
educators. Education always must 
face both ways, performing a dual 
role. In part, its task is to pass on the 
heritage of the past; in part, it is to 
provide orderly steps toward the fu- 
ture. In the history of education, 
there have been periods when one of 
these functions takes on a greater im- 
portance than the other — periods 
when the conservation of the cultural 
heritage is the prime factor, and other 
periods when the greater need is for 
orderly advance. The present period 
is one in which education’s greater re- 
sponsibility is toward the future rather 
than toward the past, for today we can 
only validate our heritage by its imag- 
inative application to the future. For 
each of the major factors in the pres- 
ent historical situation, only fresh and 
constructive thinking can bring such 
orderly advance. 

We must approach with the same 
tolerant imagination the status and 
role of worker and consumer in our 
economy. We must welcome, not fear, 
the trend toward new responsibility, 
participation, and dignity for labor 
which is symbolized in the co-chair- 
manship of Mr. Hillman with Mr. 
Knudsen in the Office of Production 
Management. We must, at the same 

time, be sure that labor, with its new 
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forward toward expansion and is not 
forced into the outworn mold of re- 
striction. 

A major factor in achieving this last 
result is the new status of the con- 
sumer. The interest of the consumer 
is always in the plentiful supply of 
those things which go to make up a 
high standard of living and a satisfac- 
tory life. If the Consumer Division 
of the Defense Commission does its 
work well, one of the major results 
well may be a reorientation of eco- 
nomic thinking and economic policy- 
making away from exclusive attention 
to producer interests and in the direc- 


tion of meeting the needs of the users 
for whom, of course, production is 
fundamentally carried on. 

Finally, as we face the future, we 
must never lose sight of the fact that 
it is in our own communities where 
many of these fundamental problems 
are worked out, where values are 
translated into action, where latent 
capabilities are unearthed, and where 
the tough, hard job of building real 
democracy takes place. It is here that 
the answers must be found to the 
problems presented to democracy by 
the industrial city and the varied peo- 
ples which make up American society. 


Guipe to Gurpance, Volume III. 


An annotated bibliography. Com- 
piled by Arline Ditlevson and 
Elizabeth C. Stape with the assist- 
ance of the Student Deans of 
Syracuse University for the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of 
Women of the N.E.A., 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. $1.00 a copy. 


This bibliography of 382 references 
provides student personnel workers 
with annotations to the 1940 literature 
in their field. In all, 838 references 
were examined (187 books and 651 
magazine articles both in professional 
and popular periodicals). As in Vol- 
umes I and II, classification of refer- 
ences is on the basis of the chief em- 
phasis in the book or article with cross 
references listed at the end of each 
section. The index includes names 


of authors, names of periodicals, and 
subject classifications. 


As in the past, the annotations are 
descriptive rather than critical and are 
classified under the following main 
headings: 


I. The Current Scene. 


II. The Position of the Dean of 
Women, Adviser of Girls, and 
Personnel Workers, including 
training, background, and duties. 


. The Philosophy of the Dean or 
Adviser. 


IV. Organization and Administra- 
tion of Student Personnel. 


V. Areas of Student Counseling. 
VI. Bibliographies. 


"Ha 
1941, 
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The State Associations of Deans and Their Best Relationship 
to the National Association of Deans of Women’ 


M. EUNICE HILTON 


The meeting of the State Associa- 
tion of Deans was presided over by 
Dean Edna C. Shumaker, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. She intro- 
duced Dean M. Eunice Hilton who 
reviewed the organization of the Asso- 
ciation and the purpose for which it 
had been set up. Miss Frieda Anne 
Grieder, student dean at Syracuse 
University, gave the highlights of her 
study of the constitutions and by-laws 
of 27 associations in the United 
States.” The ensuing discussion cen- 
tered on the question of what could be 
done to make the associations more 
effective. 

“When the regional contact com- 
mittee was organized, the presidents 
of state organizations of deans of 
women and girls were made automatic 
members of the sub-committee under 
the members of the national commit- 
tee. Where no state organizations ex- 
isted, the president of the National 
Association of Deans of Women asked 
a dean to act as representative for her 
state on the committee. It took only 
a few months to learn that the local 
and state groups were eager for many 
kinds of information—what use they 
could make of the office of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Wom- 
en, to what services they were entitled 
from the national office, and especially 
what other groups were doing to in- 
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*A copy of the detailed study is on file at head- 
quarters. 


crease the effectiveness of their organ- 
izations. Of course these questions 
had arisen before and we had been 
aware of them, but the particular or- 
ganization worked out by the National 
Association for the regional contact 
committee served to increase that 
awareness and to give rise to the ques- 
tion as to whether some centralization 
of the work of local groups through 
the National Association or at least 
some affiliation with it might be ef- 
fected. It was evident in all the ques- 
tions which arose that the basic desires 
stimulating the questioners were for 
ways of being more effective as organ- 
izations, ways of helping the individ- 
ual members to greater effectiveness 
or in other words, ways of developing 
professional attitudes and of achieving 
professional status. A dim realization 
that “in union there is strength” 
seemed to be astir. It was to make 
a first attack upon this problem posed 
by the local groups themselves that 
the first meeting of state and local 
presidents and state representatives 
was called at St. Louis last year. Out 
of that meeting came a desire for a 
survey of the status of the state and 
local organizations with a view toward 
examining relationships with the Na- 
tional Association which might prove 
helpful. A second meeting was 
planned, at which we are gathered to- 
day. 

“Tt is not the deans of women alone 
who are concerned with the problem 
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of broadening the base of the profes- 
sional organization. The National 
Education Association has been pro- 
moting Institutes on Professional Re- 
lations in the summer schools of our 
universities and colleges. At the last 
summer meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, a national seminar 
on building stronger professional or- 
ganizations was held in which 43 states 
were represented. The seminar met 
for three days and then presented 
their conclusions to the convention. 
All of the report of these delibera- 
tions, which may be found in the 1940 
Addresses and Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association,’ is of im- 
portance to us here. However, only 


one or two references need be cited 
now. The seminar felt that ‘coopera- 
tion and better working relationships 
of local, state, and national profes- 


sional organizations are highly essen- 
tial;* that ‘basic principles for effec- 
tive cooperation include understanding 
of mutual problems and aims, correla- 
tion, and, where necessary, reorganiza- 
tion of activities;* that ‘a study of 
the functions of the local, state, and 
national association would be extreme- 
ly helpful.* The seminar felt that 
each of these organizations has its 
work to do—work which it can best do 
itself. It also felt that the basis of any 
professional organizations should be 
the improvement of the effectiveness 
of the services of the profession to its 
clients and the improvement of the 
status of the members of the organiza- 
tion as professional people. Of course 
that seminar was referring to teachers’ 
associations, but we are also an educa- 


*Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1940. P. 103- 
106. $3.00. 
‘Ibid., p. 105. 
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tional group and we well may take the 
excellent thinking done in the seminar 
as applicable to many of our problems. 

“It would seem that we as a group 
stand particularly to gain from at- 
tempting to increase the effectiveness 
of our professional organizations by 
achieving some workable relation with 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women for our state and local groups. 
We belong to a profession still defin- 
ing its functions, a profession practiced 
by large numbers whose sole know!l- 
edge of those functions comes through 
trial and error, assignment, and read- 
ing, a profession practicing functions 
in an area which has become the gold 
rush of the educational era. Many 
questions face us: 


1. Are the state and local groups ready for 
greater effectiveness of organization with 
the National Association? 

How shall we work out a plan to present 
to the state and local groups and how shall 
we get an answer from them? 

. What are the services we must prepare to 
give to the state and local groups through 
the National organization? 

. Can any relationship exist with organiza- 
tions with memberships including classifi- 
cations not included in the membership of 
the National Association? 

How can the expense of any plan be met? 
Is there a beginning step which could be 
taken this year? 

. What additional research, if any, should 

be undertaken to serve as a basis for the 
guidance of policy? 
Does not our problem include not only the 
relationship of our state and local organiza- 
tions to the National Organization, but also 
the relationship of our National, state, and 
local associations to other associations of 
education? 


“These and other questions we 
should like to answer cooperatively in 
this group. The problem faces us. 
Let us attack it with courage.” 





Off-Campus Housing" 


FRANCES MAISCH 


The aim of the discussion of off- 
campus housing was to assemble 
some workable ideas and _ tech- 
niques to improve housing and thus 
to contribute to the following educa- 
tional needs: the physical welfare and 
safety of the student; improved habits 
of living such as self-management, re- 
spect for others, and good taste in con- 
duct; and opportunities for adequate 
social experiences. 

The personnel and physical aspects 
of off-campus housing are adminis- 
tered either by personnel officers han- 
dling both aspects for men and women 
separately or by a director responsible 
for the physical aspects for both men 
and women and personnel officers re- 
sponsible for the personnel program. 

Where housing committees exist, 
the membership varies, but it usually 
includes the housing director, dean of 
women, dean of men, university 
health officer, and superintendent of 
buildings and grounds. The functions 
of this committee include the forma- 
tion of standards and policies and the 
promotion of businesslike and fair 


dealings between students and house- 
holders. 


Meeting with success in fostering 
good will is the appointment of a rep- 


*Participants in this discussion held in Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 20, 1941, were Elizabeth 
Connelly, assistant dean of women, University of 
Illinois; Dorothy Gebauer, dean of women, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Mrs. Sarah B. Holmes, assistant dean 
of women, University of Kentucky; Mrs. Madge I. 
McGlade, director of residence, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; and Frances Maisch, 
director of residences, Kent State University, who 
served as chairman. 


resentative of the householders’ group, 
either one member or a committee, 
to act as a link between the house- 
holders and the administration. In 
one case, the representative is a 
householder employed by the college 
to act as liaison officer; in another, it is 
a committee of five elected by the 
householders’ group to act as a clear- 
ing house for complaints of the house- 
holders, to make recommendations to 
the housing committee, and to sponsor 
the program. 

In those colleges where the use of 
the contract is required, the adminis- 
tration helps to uphold the terms of 
the contract by enforcing penalties for 
violations. Those using contracts feel 
they help to stabilize the whole hous- 
ing program. One university reported 
that contracts must be signed by the 
student, her parents, and the house- 
holder, thus avoiding any question of 
the legality of the contract signed by 
a minor. Some institutions require 
householders to sign agreements with 
the university to fulfill certain condi- 
tions before they are permitted to 
house students. Attendance at house- 
holders’ meetings is a requirement in- 
cluded in one of these agreements. 
Handbooks of regulations are used for 
the information of both students and 
householders and the cost of these 
forms is borne by the university. 

The physical aspects of off-campus 
housing was the second topic discussed. 
Inspection of houses and standards of 
equipment, such as use of single beds, 
provision for proper lighting and ade- 
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quate heat, are fairly uniform. Basic 
Principles of Healthful Housing,’ 
edited by the American Public Health 
Association, was recommended as 
helpful in setting up standards. 

Where schools have city or state 
ordinances governing safety factors 
such as plumbing, wiring, and fire 
hazards, government inspectors check 
these safety factors at no cost to the 
college and write recommendations. 
University health departments vary 
in their responsibility for making in- 
spections. 

On one campus, houses are graded 
on physical features from A to D for 
student information. A “D” house 


had to improve or was removed at 
the end of one year. 

Room rent is generally set by the 
householder; the only university reg- 
ulation to be reported was a minimum 


of $2.50 a week established on one 
campus. As a basis for uniform and 
just charges for extra electrical equip- 
ment, one university prepares a chart 
giving the exact cost in cents of operat- 
ing each type of extra electrical equip- 
ment. This chart is furnished to both 
students and householders. 

The third phase of the discussion 
centered on personnel aspects of off- 
campus housing. Meetings between 
the householders and the administra- 
tive officers vary from infrequent 
meetings for the purpose of answering 
questions and explaining current regu- 
lations to a carefully planned institute 
of educational meetings. The latter 
met once a week for ten weeks and 
such subjects as house management, 
purchasing food, personality of the 
hostess, relationship between the stu- 
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dents and the hostesses, advising indi- 
vidual students, and student health 
were discussed by members of the 
faculty. The program was planned 
by representatives of the household- 
ers’ group in collaboration with the 
dean of women and assistant dean of 
men. A certificate for regular atten- 
dance was presented at a special pro- 
gram planned by the householders. 
The discussion brought out the 
point of view that although house- 
holders may not be trained as person- 
nel officers, an effort should be made 
to make them aware of the part they 
can contribute in the educational pro- 
gram. This recognition of their edu- 
cational contribution should lessen the 
emphasis on the money-making aspect, 
promote better understanding, and en- 
list the householders’ cooperation in 
helping to meet educational needs of 
the students through proper housing. 
Providing adequate social experi- 
ences for students in off-campus 
houses is difficult but not impossible. 
Some ways reported as meeting with 
success were: a fall “round-up” when 
organized houses hold open house for 
off-campus students; a “Dutch Lunch 
Club” sponsored by the Y.W.C.A. 
with weekly luncheon programs; re- 
porting of student needs, learned gen- 
erally through personal interviews, to 
such agencies as the student union 
and Y.W.C.A.; clubs especially for 
off-campus students; special invita- 
tions to attend social functions on the 
campus; and programs sponsored by 
the physical education departments, 
such as social dancing and intra-mural 
sports. One campus has a personnel 
committee which is particularly inter- 
ested in casual contacts with students 
and is active in finding and encourag- 
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ing the students who are slow to enter 
into activities. That it is a mistake to 
force social activities on all students 
was stressed by one member of the 
group. Social opportunities should be 
available and the students encouraged 
to participate. 
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Selected representatives of the 


women’s and men’s student govern- 
ment organizations on one campus 
visit off-campus houses frequently to 
learn the needs and wishes of the 
students living there, and to provide 
uniformity in carrying out regulations. 


* * * * 


Publications Received 


Bell, Howard M. Matching Youth 
and Jobs. Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1940. 277 
p. $2.00. 


This report, sponsored by the American 
Youth Commission in cooperation with the 
Employment Service Division of the Social 
Security Board, is an attempt to set down in 
simple, practical terms just what an occupa- 
tional adjustment program is and how it may 
function through agencies present in most 
communities, especially school systems. The 
study should prove of real value especially to 
those deans, counselors, and advisors who are 
engaged in the vocational aspects of student 
personnel work. 


Engleman, Lois E., and Eells, Wal- 
ter Crosby. The Literature of Junior 
College Terminal Education. Ter- 
minal Education Monograph No. 1. 
Washington, D. C. American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, 1941. 322 
p. $2.50. 


This bibliography aims to include all sig- 
nificant materials on problems of terminal edu- 
cation at the junior college level published up 
to August, 1940. Supplementary items pub- 
lished up to January 1, 1941, have been in- 
cluded. The publications have been classified 
in general as follows: terminal education as a 
function of the junior college, general discus- 
sions concerning terminal education, organiza- 
tion and administration, guidance and person- 
nel services, library, plant and equipment, fac- 
ulty, terminal cultural curricula, semi-profes- 
sional and other occupational curricula, and the 
study of terminal education by the American 


Association of Junior Colleges. The compre- 
hensive abstracts give the substance of the con- 
tents of each publication which makes them 
of especial value when library facilities are not 
extensive. 


Hamilton, Samuel L. What It Takes 
to Make Good in College. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 53. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1941. 32 
p. 10c. 

This pamphlet is based on one of the Yale 
Studies in religious education. It should prove 
useful to both parents and counselors because 
of its simple and direct discussion of what col- 
lege success is, why students succeed or fail, and 
a few “musts” for homes, schools, colleges, 
churches and students. 


Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education. Health Education, Sec- 
ond revision, Washington, D. C.: the 
National Education Association, 1941, 
368 p. $1.50. 


This guide for teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions for teacher 
education is a report of the joint committee on 
health problems in education of the N.E.A. 
and the American Medical Association with 
the cooperation of advisory committees. A 
valuable feature of the book is the illustrative 
units of work contributed by teachers and su- 
pervisors representing a wide geographical 
range. The report aims to supply from nu- 
merous sources an authoritative compilation 
of technical statements and a consensus of pro- 
fessional opinions relative to health education. 
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Lecturer’s Bureau. Vocational Index 
to Fortune. New York: Time, Life, 
Fortune, 1941. 44 p. 


This index is designed to assist vocational 
counselors and other educators by making 
available in easy reference form the many facts 
about business, industry, and government that 
have been available in the last 11 years in For- 
tume. It includes articles on individual cor- 
porations, on policies and practices in many 
separate industries, on government agencies 
and procedures, and articles on the present de- 
fense boom. A limited supply of Vocational 
Index to Fortune is available and a copy may 
be obtained without charge by writing to the 
Lecturer’s Bureau, Time, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York City. 


National Education Association, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Education for Family 
Life. 19th Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C., the Department, 368 p. $2.00. 


Awareness of the obligations of education to 
the homes of America is the basis of this year- 
book which evaluates the real worth of the 
family in terms of the needs of the individual 
as well as the needs of society. It points out 
that serious attention should be given to the 
effect upon families of social and economic 
changes, race suicide, and broken homes. It 
challenges both school and home to greater en- 
deavor in helping husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers, boys and girls as they strive to 
make the American home realize its fullest pos- 
sibilities. 


National Education Association, De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction. Mental Health in the 


Nationa. AssociaTION OF DEANs oF WoMEN 


Classroom. 13th Yearbook. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Department, 1940, 
304 p. $2.00. 


This yearbook is a practical and readable 
guide to modern teaching methods with im- 
plications for mental health. The book em- 
phasizes the growth and development of nor- 
mal children. “The editors believe that a more 
thorough understanding of normal mental 
health will give insights to teachers which will 
facilitate the discovery of abnormal behavior.” 
A bibliography for parents and a bibliography 
for teachers have been included. 


Russell, John Dale, editor. Student 
Personnel Services in Colleges and 
Universities. Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, 1940. Vol. 12. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. 300 p. $2.50. 


The program of the 1940 Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institutions was 
devoted entirely to the manifold problems in- 
volved in maintaining effective personnel serv- 
ices for students in a modern institution of 
higher education. The sessions of the Institute 
dealt with the following phases of the general 
subject: the obligation of the institution to its 
students, administrative organization for stu- 
dent personnel services, institutional provisions 
for understanding students, interpretation and 
use of data in counseling students, the ultra- 
classroom life of the student, and evaluation of 
student personnel services. Among the topics 
of especial interest to deans, counselors, and 
advisers are: the housing of students, extra- 
curricular activities, remunerative employment, 
and principles involved in evaluating student 
personnel services. 





